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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
lp 
HE event of the week has been the publication of a letter from 

Mr. Gladstone to Count Karolyi, explaining the former’s 
position towards the Austrian Empire. Mr. Gladstone, on May 
4th, informs the Austrian Ambassador that he thanks him for his 
fetter and report of their conversations, and that for himself, 
he had resolved, as a Minister, “ not to repeat, or even to defend 
jn argument, polemical language in regard to more than one 
foreign Power” which he had used “ when in a position of greater 
freedom and less responsibility.” He regrets that he “should 
even have seemed to impute to his Imperial Majesty language 
which he did not use,” the Emperor having only “regretted Mr. 
Gladstone’s hostile disposition towards Austria.” Mr. Gladstone, 
towever, has no such disposition towards any country what- 
ever, and has a cordial respect for the efforts of the Emperor to 
consolidate his empire. With respect to the general point, Mr. 
Gladstone says that “ grave apprehensions had been excited in 
his mind lest Austria should play a part in the Balkan penin- 
sula hostile to the freedom of the emancipated populations, 
and to the reasonable and warranted hopes of the sub- 
jects of the Sultan.” Count Karolyi, however, had assured 
him that the Austrian Government had “ no desire whatever to 
extend or add to the rights it had acquired under the Treaty 
of Berlin, and that.any such extension would be actually pre- 
judicial to Austria-Hungary ;” and he therefore, in presence of 
that assurance, withdrew the terms of censure he had employed, 
“which he could now wholly banish from his mind.” 

This letter, the most important sentences of which are given 
textually elsewhere, has been followed by a shout from the Tories 
of “What humiliation!” The words of the document are not 
well judged, Mr. Gladstone having been far too considerate and 
even apologetic towards the Austrian representative, but the 
substance of the letter records an important political success. 
There can be no doubt that Austria was swerving towards a 
policy of annexations in the Balkans, which has been aban- 
doned mainly in consequence of Mr. Gladstone’s accession to 
power. ‘That change of purpose is now officially recorded, and 
in view of it Mr. Gladstone can afford to regret expressions 
which made Count Karolyi’s position, personal as well as poli- 
tical, very difficult. Nevertheless, we regret this first evidence 
that the Liberal Government disregards the appearances which 
in England it is so necessary to maintain. Lord Beaconsfield 
would have defied Austria to three campaigns, and made her by 
Secret agreement a present of Salonica; and Society—which 
= not know where Salonica is—would have exclaimed, “‘ What 
a hero !” 


The powerlessness or the trickery of the Turkish Government 
has produced a serious crisis in Albania. The districts to be 
ceded to Montenegro having been occupied by the armed 
members of the Albanian League, a great meeting of the clans 
was called at Scutari on April 19th. It was attended by 
2,000 leading persons, including the heads of the Miridites, the 
sreat Catholic clan, as well as of the Mahommedan septs, and 





portion of them, have joined the League, and according to 
the latest accounts, a native army of 10,000 men is assembling 
at Tusi. The revoltas yet affects a population of about 300,000, 
of whom certainly 30,000 are fighting men, badly disciplined, 
but unusually brave, and well armed. Commissariat will be 
their difficulty, even for a defensive war. 


In Conservative eyes, the Liberals just now can do nothing 
right. Even the Standard is childishly irritated with the 
Devonshire Club for evincing its gratitude on Wednesday, by 
giving a banquet to those defeated Liberals who led the 
forlorn-hope in Westminster and Middlesex, and is betrayed 
by its irritation into making the supremely silly asser- 
tion that, in all probability, “the Liberal gain has been due 
to a combination of causes of the most ephemeral character.’ 
What especially angers the Standard is, that even where the 
Tories triumphed, and triumphed by a large majority, the 
Liberals should have succeeded in so greatly reducing 
the former Tory majority as to indulge hopes for the 
future. Such hopes the Standard evidently deems abso- 
lutely insulting to the remains of Tory power. Neverthe- 
less, the speakers at the Devonshire Club on Wednesday 
did show good reason for the hopes they indulged as to the 
future both in Westminster and Middlesex. Sir A. Hobhouse 
showed that in Westminster the Liberals had lost 400 votes off 
the Register by a “mere technicality,” and that as regards the 
other 2,000 votes which they would have needed for success, they 
might have been gained, by good organisation, out of the 6,000 
unpolled votes; while Mr. Herbert Gladstone showed that by 
the Middlesex canvas, undertaken without proper organisation, 
money, or any sufficient appliances, the Liberals had improved 
their vote, as compared with 1874, by 65 per cent., while the 
Liberal party in the country generally had only improved it by 
35 per cent. These are solid grounds for the hopes indulged. 


The speeches at the Devonshire Club dinner were all of them 
good. Lord Hartington, as usual, was extremely moderate, and 
anxious in the hour of triumph to sober the party which Mr. 
Gladstone had led to victory; but for that very reason he was 
desirous to honour those who had gallantly led forlorn-hopes, 
and had met the fate which, as he remarked, the leaders of forlorn- 
hopes ought to expect, if they would earn the full credit of 
a very hazardous enterprise. Sir Arthur Hobhouse gave a 
spirited sketch of the Indian policy of the late Government, 
under the form of a warning to the present Government of the 
errors it should avoid. And Mr. John Morley, while he was not 
disposed, as Lord Hartington apparently was, to ignore the hearty, 
though numerically inadequate, aid which the Press in London 
had given to the Liberal cause, did full justice to the literary 
character of the impulse which chiefly stirs political effort, and 
admitted freely that the men of letters who had gone wrong, and 
they were many, had been led astray by that most distinguished 
man of letters who leads the Tory party :—‘ The majority of 
the London journalists persisted in looking to the East, where 
they worshipped the rising sun, and then in the evening they 
still persisted, obstinately persisted, that the sun was still in 
the East. They were wrong; the laurels of the hero whom 
they had worshipped were shrivelled ; the reign of sophistication 
under the dominion of mystification was at an end, before they 
knew it; but he thought the one man of letters who was the 
most wrong of all, and to whom contact with politics had done no 
good, was the most illustrious of all,—the author of ‘Tancred’ 
and ‘Sybil.’” No doubt, as Mr. John Morley implied, the 
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wonderful success of Lord Beaconsfield in perverting men of 
letters is a great testimony to the power of literary genius; but it 
is a great testimony also to the flexibility and weakness of the 
purely literary mind, where there is no genius in possession of it. 


Mr. Herbert Gladstone in his speech bore convincing 
testimony to the compensating disadvantage--and his great 
suecess at Leeds has still more strongly illustrated the 
advantage—of a great hereditary name. Whenever he 
was wrong, he was wrong, of course, because he was mis- 
guided by another; whenever he said anything with point and 
truth, it came from somewhere else,—he was but repeating 
washed-out versions of the Midlothian addresses. In short, 
he was as unlucky as the new Eton boy who, taking,—con- 
trary to the school custom,—a Prayer-book to chapel on a 
Saturday, was, on coming out, kicked down the chapel-steps 
for a saint; and on leaving the Prayer-book at home, con- 
trary to custom, on the following Sunday, was again kicked 
down the chapel steps for an atheist. No doubt, a great 
name, like Gladstone, while it greatly facilitates access to 
the House of Commons, becomes for some time afterwards 
rather an impediment than otherwise to an individual reputa- 
tion. But this is the sort of obstruction which only stimu- 
lates true power, and we have every hope that it will stimulate 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone’s. 


health, deprecated the disposition to expect any great legislative 
activity during the short session between Whitsuntide and the 
autumn recess, putting his plea expressly on the ground of the 
number and magnitude of the difficulties with which the new 
Administration has to deal. “It will not,’’ he said, “I am 
sure, be for a moment contended that the condition of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa is not full of difficulty. As for myself, I am 
almost aghast at the number and intricacy of the questions 
connected with the Department of the Government of which I 
have taken the responsibility.”” And he added that he believed 
the same confession would be made by not a few of his col- 
leagues. We believe, however, that no living statesman, not 
even Mr. Gladstone himself, will face the great difficulties he 
has inherited from the last Administration with a cooler and 
surer judgment than Lord Hartington; and that coolness and 
sureness are well indicated in the public announcement of his 
dismay. It is only the strong man who, in such circumstances, 
takes the public frankly into his confidence as to the 
embarrassment of his position. 

Sir William Harcourt has been defeated at Oxford by a 
majority ot 54,—2,735 voting for Mr. Hall, against only 2,681 
for the Home Secretary. So, for the present, the Home Secre- 
tary cannot appear in Parliament. 'The defeat is due to many 
eauses,—to Mr. Hall’s prudence, in not too much personally 
identifying himself with the late Administration, — to Sir 
William Harcourt’s unwise zeal for the Public Worship Act, 
—to the personal popularity of Mr. Hall,—and to the personal 
enmities produced by Sir Wiliam Harcourt’s not very lambent 
wit. But such sudden gyrations of opinion discredit a consti- 
tuency, whatever the excuses for it suggested by particular 
circumstances, and Oxford does not stand the better with any 
one for its change of front. 


The Bradlaugh Committee has met, in spite of the somewhat 
factions opposition made by seventy-four Conservatives, unsup- 
ported by their leader, to its appointment, and has decided, by 
the casting-vote of the Chairman, Mr. Walpole, against the 
claim of My. Bradlaugh to make an affirmation instead of 
taking the oath. Of course, this decision will be reported to 
the House, and if the House affirms the decision,—as we trust 
it may do, if any large number of Members on either side appear 
to have grave doubts on the legal question,—then it will be- 
come a question whether Mr. Bradlaugh will take the oath or 
decline, and trust to Parliament to carry a short statute 
enabling him to substitute an affirmation for an oath. The 
latter course would evidently be the more decorous one, for all 
parties. If Mr, Bradlaugh takes the oath, it must tend to turn 
the oath into a pure farce, and cheapen the prestige of the 
House of Commons. All parties would, we should think, 
deprecate such a result, and all parties, therefore, would pro- 
bably concur in a fitting alteration of the law to suit Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s peculiar case. Northampton, however, must not 


have to complain that its legally chosen representative is kept 
out of Parliament for his irreligious opinions, 





Lord Granville presided, as usual, on Wednesday at 4] 
public day for the presentation to the new graduates of 
University of London of their degrees and the various ta 
obtained by them, and in the speech which he made he fit 
marked that, as Christians, we had long admitted that Mets : 
had souls; as men, our instincts told us that they had iin 
but that we had only recently learnt to acknowledge that the 
also had minds, which would not be deteriorated by the Sites 
possible education. ‘This observation received additional point 
from the fact that Lord Granville had just presented to Miss 
Janet Greener, of Milton Mount College, Gravesend, her moiet: , 
in the third prize won by her at the January matriculatis, 
examination, and which she had won in competition with hun- 
dreds of the best educated young men of the same age. Lor 
Granville could hardly have put his point better, for a little 
exaggeration is needful to make people see what is really meant 
on such a subject as this. Of course, those who have been the 
steady opponents of the admission of women to degrees, would 
not admit that they ever had any doubt as to the existence of 
feminine minds. But unquestionably they had, and have, 
doubts on the point whether women’s minds are of the kind to 
derive the same sort of benefit as men’s from the kind of 
discipline to which men’s are usually subjected, and that 
is virtually a doubt as to the unity of the mental type jp 
men and women,—a very close approach indeed to Lord Gran. 
ville’s innuendo. 


Mr. Lowe took leave on Wednesday of the University ot 
London, which he has represented in the House of Commons 
for twelve years, and expressed in very sincere and cordial lan- 
guage his gratitude for the confidence bestowed on him. There 
was a general feeling of disappointment, we believe, that he 
made no political speech, and no attempt at one. When a man 
of Mr. Lowe’s eminence passes from the House of Commons to 
the House of Lords in a very disturbed state of the political 
atmosphere, the public may fairly expect of him something of 
the nature of a statesmanlike and independent review of the 
political situation. And a graceful as well as a natural oppor- 
tunity would have been presented by his farewell to a University 
which has proved itself, liberal as it is, fully determined to 
respect to the utmost the perfect freedom of individual convie- 
tion. Mr. Lowe would have entered the House of Lords with 
far more prestige, had he delivered himself on the recent and 
present crisis with some freedom and force, instead of giving 
the impression that he was not only going to the Peers, but 
disposed to treat himself as if he were really an average Peer,— 
as if he were to be fitly classed amongst the Peers not only in 
rank, but in political inertia and inactivity. We had hoped 
for a last flash of energy from Mr. Lowe as a Commoner, 
if only as a sign that there would be plenty of energy in Mr. 
Lowe as a Lord. 


Dr. Carpenter, who for his great services as Registrar to the 
University of London has been very rightly placed by the 
Crown on its Senate,—appropriately enough, as it happens, 
in the place left vacant by another eminent physiologist, the late 
Dr. Sharpey,—wrote a rather unfortunate letter to Tuesday’s 
Times advocating the claims of Sir John Lubbock, as opposed 
to those of the Master of the Rolls, Sir George Jessel, to 
be returned to the House of Commons, in the place of Mr. 
Lowe. It was an unfortunate letter, for two reasons. In the 
first place, it has always been regarded as a part of the etiquette 
of the University that the Crown members of the Senate, who 
are not electors, that is, are not represented by the University 
Member, should abstain from influencing the election ; indeed, 
any such intervention has been regarded almost as the inter- 
vention of Peers in the election of a Member of the House of 
Commons is regarded by the Commons. And in the second place, 
Dr. Carpenter’s quite superfluous advocacy of the claims of Sir 
John Lubbock,—who seems absolutely certain of success,—pro- 
ceeds on a very untenable assumption, that the special object of 
the University of London in selecting a Member should be, not 
to add in every possible way to the efficiency of the House of 
Commons, but to send there the best possible representative of 
the scientific spirit. Now, as the House of Commons debates 
perhaps fifty questions of law, politics, and social well-being, to 
every one involving pure science, that is hardly a wise assump- 
tion. The University should, of course, use its official resources 
as a University to strengthen the House of Commons most 
where it needs strength most, and where the University can 
best provide it, but that is all; and our contention is, that 
wise and thoughtful as is Sir John Lubbock, the University 
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had nowhere else so good an opportunity for giving to the 
House of Commons,—even on educational questions,—what the 
House of Commons most needs, as it had by sending there as 
its representative the Master of the Rolls. 


Mrs. Garrett-Anderson, M.D., delivered a lecture at the rooms 
of the Social Science Association, in the Adelphi, on Tuesday, 
on the educational pressure put on children, and especially on 
girls, in some of the best secondary schools. Her great object 
was to confine continuous school-time to three hours, with five 
minutes between each hour; to insist on a good playground in 
all schools; to limit narrowly the amount of writing required 
in the preparation of lessons out of school; to discourage 
anything like a frequent recurrence of stimulating or exciting 
examinations ; and to spread education over a sufficient time, 
so as to make the education of girls at least even, and not 
hurried. All these are clearly wise suggestions. But we confess 
we doubt the extent of the danger on which so much is now 
said. When ambitious girls overwork themselves, whether to 
make up for past deficiencies or from pure ambition, no doubt 
there is real reason for anxiety, and even more reason for anxiety 
than with the same class of boys. But this case is rare. 
And for the most part, regularly educated girls in good schools 
have healthier brains than half-educated or uneducated girls. 


Mr. Forster has met at Dublin Castle a strong deputation of 
the Mansion-House Committee, and told them that he was 
quite aware that, although there had been exaggeration about 
some places, the Irish distress was most real in others. He feared 
that although the weather was milder, the resources of food 
were diminished, and that June, July, and perhaps part of 
August would be the worst period they had to deal with. He 
fully acknowledged it to be the duty of the Government to pre- 
vent starvation, and had found that the permanent officials 
acknowledged it, too, and that sums increasing every week were 
being authorised for works of permanent utility. If these were 
insufficient to tide the people over the calamity, the Boards of 
Guardians must be set in motion, and finally the Government 
must step in. As a general principle, he wished the small 
farmers to be helped by the Charitable Relief Funds, and the 
labourers by the Guardians and the Government. The 
practical acumen of the reply, and the hearty willingness it 
displayed, appear to have greatly pleased the deputation and 
the Irish public, always accustomed to expect a certain want of 
sympathy. 

Sir W. Harcourt has received his first deputation as Home 
Secretary. It was one from the City Commissioners of Sewers, 
and its real object was to extract some idea of the Government 
plan for dealing with the Water Companies. It failed. Sir W. 
Harcourt met them very frankly, said the Government was col- 
lecting information, and rather posed the deputation by asking 
their opinion about Mr. Cross’s Bill. It appeared they had 
not formed one, and Sir William intimated they had better do 
so, as that would be of assistance to the Government. There 
were several bodies to whom the water could be entrusted, as, 
for example, the Metropolitan Board of Works, and several 
ways of fixing price, as, for example, arbitration, but he had 
fixed upon nothing as yet. We do not in the least understand 
the Times’ leader upon this interview, which is pervaded by a 
notion that Sir W. Harcourt thinks better of Mr. Cross’s Bill 
in office than out of office. There is not a trace in his remarks 
of such a change. He does not scold at Mr. Cross’s Bill, as he 
did at Oxford, but he gives no hint that he approves it. He is 
strictly non-committal. 


The authorities of University College, Oxford, clearly under- 
stand one Latin sentence,—‘ Solitudinem faciunt, pacem ap- 
pellant.” After the “bump supper,” some Undergraduates, 
inflated with wine and boyish spirits, “screwed in” Mr. 
Chavasse, the Senior Proctor, and other Dons, and tarred their 
doors. The authorities called upon the undergraduates to give 
up the offenders’ names, and on their refusal, rusticated them all 
—eighty in number—except those actually under examination. 
The penalty is not very heavy in itself, as the term will soon be 
over; but the disgrace is considerable, and the conduct of the 
Heads of the College is much canvassed. Unless there are facts 
as yet unknown to the public, they appear to have been unrea- 
Sonably severe. Because the majority of the undergraduates 
hold a rather boyish code of honour, and are willing to suffer 
rather than break it, their fathers are heavily fined, for 
that is what rustication means. If it was felt that not 





to discover the truth would be fatal to discipline, it would 
have been much more sensible to prosecute half-a-dozen 
of the offenders, and summon the remainder to give evidence on 
oath. (By the way, what a set the actual offenders must be, not 
to step forward at once !) 


The French Government is still afraid to 
unlimited right of public meeting. It has brought in a 
Bill containing a clause enabling the agent of Govern- 
ment present at a meeting to dissolve it, if the chair- 
man tolerates appeals to revolt or armed demonstration. 
The extreme Left opposed, but M. de Freycinet persisted, and 
said France was not as yet prepared for unlimited liberty, 
though he believed the time would come. It was then dis- 
covered that the Chamber intended to reject the clause, and as 
this would have been a severe defeat, M. Gambetta suggested 
that the clause should be referred back to the Committee, which 
was agreed to. The clause does not seem to be worth much, 
while the Government can prosecute anybody who preaches 
sedition. Besides, in France who does not understand veiled 
speech, and how is a meeting to be dissolved because an orator 
pointedly dissuades his audience from descending into the 
streets ? 


concede an 


The new Government of India ought to be in full working 
order by June 20th. Lord Hartington is already seated as 
Great Mogul, declares that he stands aghast at the weight and 
complexity of Indian affairs, and is working at the facts with a 
will. Lord Ripon started for his Government on Thursday, with 
a strong staff, which includes Gordon Pasha as private secre- 
tary, and is accompanied by Sir Andrew Clarke, who returns to 
Council, though his term has nearly expired, sacrificing his leave 
to public duty. Thirty days ought to see the whole party in 
Simla or Calcutta, and at work; but, unfortunately, the 
new Finance Minister will not have arrived. He has either 
not been selected, or the selection has not been made 
public. The necessity for celerity is apparent from the fact 
that on Thursday a new Rupee Loan of £5,130,000 nominal 
was offered for tender in Caleutta, a step which may have been 
inevitable, but is most inconvenient just before a complete 
statement of Indian finance will be presented to Parliament. 


How Mr. Gladstone must sigh over American finance! On 
May 11th, Mr. Sherman, Secretary of the Treasury, made a 
speech, reported in brief by Reuter, in which he declared that 
the Union had entered ona cycle of prosperity, that the only 
trade still under depression was the ocean carrying trade, and that 
the surplus revenue of the year would amount to $100,000,000, or 
twenty millions sterling. Twenty years of that kind of surplus 
would pay off the whole American Debt. Those who believe 
that a Democracy is always impatient of taxation should 
observe that this money, like the enormous revenue of France 
is raised by severe taxation, imposed by the representatives of 
universal suffrage. ‘The truth is, as is apparent from all 
French, German, and American recent history, and, as we 
believe, from that of Great Britain, that Democracy is not 
impatient of taxation at all, that it likes a full Treasury, 
that it is inclined to spend, and that it will give what- 
ever its leaders declare to be essential to the welfare of the 
State. It looks a reckless thing to say, but we do not believe 
it to be settled that this country would not bear very strong 
measures indeed for the reduction of the Debt. 


Prince Bismarck is in trouble again. He wants the Free Cities 
—Hamburg, Bremen, and Liibeck—to give up their privilege of 
being Free ports, and devised a way to make them. He proposed 
to cut off a bit of Hamburg, and then to put the Imperial 
Custom-house officers between Hamburg and the sea. They 
could not tax Hamburg goods, but they could worry importers. 
Hamburg resisted, on constitutional grounds, declaring her con- 
sent necessary, which the Chancellor admitted, but said her con- 
sent was not necessary to a new demarcation of area,—a remark 
as absurd as if he had said that a man had a right to his field, 
but the police could reduce its area. The Reichstag hesitated, 
and Prince Bismarck went down himself and made a tremendous 
speech, declaring that he was weary of resistance, that he was 
ready to resign, and that if he did resign he should advise the 
Emperor to appoint a Ministry from the Right, and his advice 
would be taken. The Reichstag, nevertheless, referred the Bill 
back to the Committee—that is, shelved it. 


Consols were on Friday 99° to 993. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—@~———_ 
MR. GLADSTONE’S LETTER. 


HE publication of Mr. Gladstone’s letter to Count Karolyi, 
without the papers or memoranda of conversations 
which called it forth, has been a mistake. Isolated from 
its context, the letter, with its characteristic proud humility 
of tone, has created an impression, entirely unfounded, 
that Mr. Gladstone has receded from some position he 
took up, and has apologised for some misstatement made 
in the heat of an election contest. We do not suppose 
the Governments of Europe will fall into any such error, but 
the Premier has to satisfy English opinion also, and it has 
been evidently misled. The facts we believe to be these. After 
the first difficulties of the occupation of Bosnia had been over- 
come, the great Slav and military party in Austria, which so 
often deflects though it does not invariably control her policy, 
entertained the idea of pushing her authority much further 
south, and ultimately dominating the Southern Slavs. This 
is evident from Lord Salisbury’s speech at Manchester, from 
his warm acceptance of the Austro-German alliance, and from 
the immense importance attached to Novi-Bazar, which, ex- 
cept as a road to the south, is valueless to Austria, and indeed 
a burdensome and expensive charge. Whether the Hapsburgs 
who have always two distinct lines of policy before them, would 
ultimately have accepted this one, may be doubtful, though as 
a rule, since the rise of Germany, they have tended to 
favour the South-Slay idea; but Mr. Gladstone thought 
that they would, and indignant that the new nationalities 
of the Balkans and all Greek hopes should be so crushed, 
he made a protest, which, as he was out of power, was 
necessarily plain. It would otherwise never have attracted 
the attention of Europe, for which, and not for the electors, 
it was designed. It did attract attention, and on the overthrow 
of the Beaconsfield Ministry it became plain to the Austrian 
Government that the “Slav”’ policy must wait, if only because 
they had no desire, by a serious difference with Great Britain, 
to be thrown entirely into Prince Bismarck’s hands. They 
could not, in fact, move south, through hostile and fighting 
populations, without English consent, and consequently they 
recoiled from the temptation, and assured Mr. Gladstone in the 
regular way that they had no intention and no desire of adding 
to or extending “the rights they had acquired under the Treaty 
of Berlin,” which, be it remembered, are only rights of occupa- 
tion in Bosnia and Herzegovina until order had been restored. 
Those assurances—which are in no way false, the adoption of 
the Slav policy having depended upon circumstances—officially 
recorded, were sufficient for Mr. Gladstone, who of course is no 
more “ hostile’ to Austria than to any other Power, and who 
is desirous, before all things, of recementing the European 
accord in the East; and he consequently assured Count Karolyi, 
first, that he had no hostility to Austria, such as the Emperor 
had regretted, and secondly, that a formal and official assurance 
having been given that Austria contemplated no conquests, his 
reason for animadversion had disappeared. Mr. Gladstone said, 
‘‘ Permit me at once to state to your Excellency that, had I been 
in possession of such an assurance as I have now been able to 
receive, I never would have uttered any one of the words 
which your Excellency justly describes as of a painful and 
wounding character. Whether it was my misfortune or my 
fault that I was not so supplied I will not now attempt to 
determine, but will at once express my serious concern that I 
should, in default of it, have been led to refer to transactions 
of an earlier period, or to use terms of censure which I can 
now wholly banish from my mind.” How any human being 
aware of the circumstances can twist those words into a 
humiliating apology, we are at a loss to conceive. They are 
simply a statement that certain designs of Austria being sus- 
pected, Mr. Gladstone had used words about them of a painful 
and wounding character ; and that when those designs were de- 
clared to be non-existent—which is equivalent for the time to 
their being non-existent—Mr. Gladstone could wholly banish 
from his mind his terms of censure, and express his concern 
that, in default of the assurances now received, he should have 
employed them, It is a repudiation which Mr. Gladstone 
accepts, not an apology that he offers, though in accepting the 
repudiation he is courteous in expression to the verge of undue 
humility. There is the defect of the letter, as there is the 
defect of every letter Mr. Gladstone ever wrote in which he 
had to explain anything. He cannot help considering the feel- 
ings of his correspondent, instead of those of unconcerned 








spectators, and allowing himself to be swayed in expression b 
his own conscientious fear of his own instinctive undone 
towards an unbending pride. He always writes as if English 
men were Christians of the true type, instead of being in all 
their public sympathies Christians of the Cromwellian type 

As a matter of fact, the result of the correspondence is that 
the very powerful party in Austria which desires extension 
southward, and even hopes, by acquiring Constantinople to 
acquire also dominion over all South Slavs, has received a 
serious check. Its policy is for the moment at an end. The 
Hapsburgs, who are not the servants of that party, but arbi- 
trators between it and another, the German-Magyar, see in 
the new English mood a reason for not swaying further: 
towards it, but allowing the States south of them to obtain 
their own freedom, and, at all events, to enjoy the chance granted 
them by the Treaty of Berlin of developing their own lives, 
No injury is done even to the dreams of Austria by that course, 
and immense present sacrifices are avoided. That was Mr. 
Gladstone’s object, and it is attained without a breach of the 
European concord which he also desires. His policy may, for 
aught any one not gifted with prophecy can tell, prove un- 
attainable. The Balkan peninsula is inhabited by many 
peoples, speaking many languages, professing three creeds, 
and separated by deep jealousies alike of race and of tradition, 
It may one day be discovered that the pressure of a strong 
external government is required to weld them still more closely 
together by the pains of a common serfage. But many appear- 
ances indicate that no such pressure is now required, and that the 
divided States have reached the point at which the sense of a 
common interest and the desire of a common freedom suffice 
to bind together nations apparently separated, or even hostile, 
The Serbs and Bulgars make no difficulty as to alliance with 
one another. The Roumanians are ready to ally themselves 
with any sufficient Power, even Austria, which they dread. 
The Mahommedans and Catholics of Albania are acting toge- 
ther, and talking of acting with Italians. The Greeks and 
Bulgarians, fiercely antipathetic as they are supposed to be 
are finding a modus vivendi in Roumelia. If the Treaty of 
Berlin is only thoroughly carried out, the tendency towards 
federation, or alliance as close as federation, will in a short 
time be unmistakable, and a great new and free Power be 
added to the European family,—a Power able in all good 
things to replace that of the Sultan. It seems to English- 
men who care for freedom that a hope like that, a really 
magnificent hope for Eastern Europe, should not be aban- 
doned while it is still possible to entertain it, muck 
less while everything is still undetermined, and the 
strongest visible impulse is towards federation. The ob- 
jectors who say the task is too difficult because of the oppo- 
sition of Russia, or the reluctance of Austria, or the surviving 
strength of the Porte, are talking reasonably, though too hope- 
lessly ; but those who say, with the Zimes, that Mr. Gladstone 
is pressing the doctrine of nationalities to an absurdity, either 
misapprehend or misrepresent his view. How is he pressing 
that doctrine, when he asks that three or four nationalities 
shall agree to put themselves under a common but free organ- 
isation? Is the man who pleads that Switzerland shall be let 
alone and shall be free, pleading the doctrine of nationalities? 
or is he asking that the claim of nationality, the right of 
France to absorb Geneva, and Germany Zurich, and Italy 
Ticino, shall be abrogated in favour of the superior claims of 
freedom and self-government? The charge would be true, if 
Mr. Gladstone were handing over Roumania to Italy and Bul- 
garia to Russia; but that is precisely what he is not doing, but 
is pleading that they should be separate, independent of their 
kin nationalities, and united to each other for defence. That 
his plan may require very rough diplomacy in the end, we have 
never attempted to deny; but it is a practical as well as a 
righteous one, and as little dreamy as it is possible for a policy to 
be, and the charge that it is dangerous hardly lies in the mouths 
of the party which proclaims that contempt for such dangers 
is the first attribute of a sound-hearted British Administration. 





THE OXFORD ELECTION AND SIR W. HARCOURT. 


IR WILLIAM HARCOURT’S defeat at Oxford will cer- 
kh) tainly be regarded by a great number of people as 
proving the inconstancy and insignificance of popular opinion. 
We ourselves did not expect that defeat. We were quite pre- 
pared for a considerable number of Sir William Harcourt’s 
former supporters leaving him in the lurch on the present 
occasion, but we believed that the loss would be more than 
made up by the number of electors who always sway towards the 
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: xisting Government, unless it has done something 
“ praca their dissatisfaction. In the present case, 
this seems to have been a miscalculation. Those who voted 
in favour of Sir William Harcourt in April only because it 
was the best way of turning out the Tories, and who re- 
versed their vote last Saturday because their previous vote had 
done its work, and because by reversing it they could best 
show their decided personal distaste for Sir William Har- 
court as a politician, were not nearly balanced by those— 
if there were any such—who came over to the side _of 
the existing Government simply because it was the existing 
Government. Either the people thought the Government 
already so strong in popular support that it needed no 
such adhesions, or the personal antagonisms excited by Sir 
William Harcourt’s rattling political volleys were more 
numerous and serious than usual. At all events, the antago- 
nist whose great “liquid” resources he had himself vaunted, 
overcame him on this occasion, and the Home Secretary is 
left politically homeless, to wander about and seek where he 
may lay his head. ; a 
We regret this apparent fluctuation of Oxford opinion, partly 
because it is certain to be misinterpreted as a proof of popular 
yacillation on issues of principle; partly because it seems 
ungrateful to an orator of extraordinary brilliance, whose 
ridicule, though it has been only a secondary force in dissolv- 
ing the superstition respecting the popularity of the late 
Government, has yet been second only to Mr. Gladstone’s ear- 
nest and eloquent conviction ; and lastly, because it will cause 
serious inconvenience to the new Administration. But though 
on all these grounds we regret what has happened, we are 
not sure that, if properly taken to heart, this vexation 
may not bear good fruit in the end. In the first place, 
jt is an additional illustration, of which we have had 
so many lately, of the different principles which seem to 
govern a general election and bye-elections, and should teach 
us not to suppose that in dropping elections of this kind, it is 
the great party-issue, so much as the personal feeling towards 
the candidate, which decides the doubtful votes. In the next 
place,—and this is much more important,—it shows how 
much popular distrust the most brilliant orator may excite, if 
he relies too much on his wit, and too little on his deeper 
political convictions. We do not in the least underrate the 
power of such political ridicule as Sir William Harcourt’s. 
It is a very great power of its kind, and a very rare one. But 
it is a power wholly of the negative kind, and it is by no 
means true, as Sir William Harcourt himself has more than 
once been the means of proving to us, that ridicule is 
the test of truth. At one time, just before Sir William 
Harcourt was made Mr. Gladstone’s Solicitor-General in 
the last Administration, it seemed a matter of some little 
doubt on which side of the House that great power of 
raillery would ultimately be used. The compliments with 
which at that time Sir William Harcourt used to over- 
whelm Mr. Disraeli, were not less marked than the caustic 
irony with which he treated the Liberal Government. And 
though, after some vibration, the pendulum at last settled 
down into official Liberalism, there was no want of indica- 
tions that very slight influences, whether of attraction or repul- 
sion, might have resulted in a decision of the other kind. 
Now, we do not believe that the doubts which so many 
good Liberals once entertained as to the strength and tenacity 
of Sir William Harcourt’s political principles were the main 
causes of the personal defeat inflicted on him last week 
at Oxford. But we do believe that when the electors see 
that a man who might ultimately have settled down either 
in one direction or the other, is the wittiest and severest 
of all the scourges of the opposite party, they are better dis- 
posed to inflict upon him a personal defeat, than they would 
have been to inflict such a defeat on any other member of 
the Government, either one more deeply convinced in his own 
mind of the principles with which he is identified, or one 
less disposed to ride rough-shod over the opponents amongst 
whom he might not impossibly, by no very great change of 
external circumstances, have been enrolled. Sir William Har- 
court’s rather easy-going political faith is, no doubt, closely 
associated, in the people’s minds, and not erroneously asso- 
ciated, with his very trenchant political invective. The 
vivacity and play of fancy needful for the most effective 
assault, go better with that kind of political creed of which, 
—to use an effective mechanical metaphor,—the balls turn 
easily in their sockets, than with a creed of anything 
like grim tenacity of conviction. We can see in the case of 
Lord Beaconsfield, whose earlier style of attack has been very 





much Sir William Harcourt’s model, how much advantage a 
politician gains by being able to enter easily into all points of 
view, though choosing for the moment only one. The mere 
habit of earnestness, the mere attitude of mind which js fixed 
on given ends, and is bent on doing all that can be done 
to remove the obstacles to those ends, though it may often 
lend itself to indignant passion, does not promote, but by 
its monotony rather excludes, tlat turn for lively varia- 
tions on the opinions of your opponent out of which the 
best satirical hits emerge. Hence we do not much wonder that 
Sir William Harcourt was selected as the one member of the 
Government on whom it was not entirely inappropriate to pass 
a different judgment personally, from that which had been 
passed upon him when he was chiefly the representative of a 
party. In April, Sir William Harcourt fought Mr. Gladstone’s 
battle. In May, it was known that Mr. Gladstone’s battle was 
triumphantly won, and Sir William Harcourt was then con- 
sidered as fighting his own. Some, at least, of the electors 
probably intended him to feel that while they trusted 
the party with which he was identified, they had real mis- 
givings about himself. And those misgivings we have our- 
selves not unfrequently shared, both before and since the 
political crisis of 1874, and especially, we may say, during 
his very illiberal support of the bad Public Worship Act. 
There will be no harm done, if Sir William Harcourt 
takes the hint, and remembers for the future that, greatly 
as his wit and eloquence are admired, he is trusted more as 
the colleague of Mr. Gladstone than he is trusted for his 
own sake. Doubtless another seat will soon be found for him, 
and when he obtains it, he will fill it all the better for be- 
lieving that, profoundly as Liberals appreciate his personal 
gifts, they value them only so far as they are strictly subordi- 
nated to Liberal ends, and animated by a Liberal spirit. 





THE ALBANIAN REVOLT. 


HE Albanian incident brings out in the strongest way the 
central difficulty of the Eastern Question,—the absence 
of any trustworthy or powerful authority at Constantinople. 
Under the Treaty of Berlin, the Sultan agreed to cede certain 
districts to Montenegro, districts indispensable to the Moun- 
taineers, if they were to live henceforward by agriculture, and 
to abandon their position as a clan defying enemies on every 
side. The Porte, after its usual fashion, demurred to the sur- 
render of the lands, alleging publicly that, as they were occu- 
pied by Mussulmans, the Sultan could not bring himself to the 
sacrifice ; and privately, that the Palace could not risk any 
shock to the fidelity of the Albanian Guard, which protects 
the Yildiz Kiosk. Other lands were, therefore, sought, 
occupied by the Christian Albanians, or Miridites, and these the 
Sultan finally agreed to surrender and Montenegro to accept. The 
Mahommedan Albanians, however, were still discontented, con- 
sidering that the Montenegrins had won a victory ; they won 
over the Miridites and the Sultan’s soldiers, they occupied the 
ceded districts in force, and when the decree actually arrived, 
the combined clans, in a scene of extraordinarily dramatic 
interest, at once defied the Montenegrins and threw off the 
authority of the Sultan. It is now alleged that the revolt is 
exaggerated, that the Miridites have shrunk back—which may 
be true, the influence both of the Montenegrin Prince and of 
Bishop Strossmayer being great in the clan—and that the 
Turks are not united; but the main points of the scene of 
19th April, which is described by an eye-witness, cannot have 
been invented :-— 

“The large court [in the Eski Sarai Scutari], surrounded by 
arcades in Italian-palace style, is some thousand square metres in 
size. Seats had been provided under the great balcony for some 
twenty specially invited guests, sheltered against the sun by 
a baldacchino, above which waved the flag bearing the Crescent. 
There sat the eighty-years-old Catholic Archbishop, Mgr. Pooten, 
and his two auxiliaries, Don Capuccio and Don Sciantoja, and the 
Grand Mufti of Skodra, Hafiz Effendi. A handsome young man in 
gold-embroidered costume, resplendent with jewels, sat between the 
two ecclesiastical dignitaries. This was the Prince of the Miridites, 
Bib Prenk Doda, who had arrived the evening before from his resid- 
ence, Orosi. The appearance of the assembly was most pic- 
turesque. Besides European costumes one saw the long garments 
and coloured turbans of the Hojas, Turkish officers in their pic- 
turesque uniforms, Catholic priests in long cloak and broad-brimmed 
hat, men from Prizrend in scarlet and gold-broidered jerkins, and the 
Miridite clans in black, which they wear to this day in memory of 
their national hero, Castriota. Altogether, about 2,000 persons were 
in the court. At 11 o’clock all were assembled, and the doors 
guarded by tall Albanians, with well-primed muskets. Amid dead 
silence, Hedo Bey rose to speak. This old soldier of 74 years, with 
bronzed and scarred featares, spoke as follows:—‘ Brothers of the 
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Baschikini Skipetaris! The Ministers assembled in Berlin, in real or 
pretended ignorance of our country, have given us, the noblest, 
purest race of the world, away to a coarse mountain people that 
stands on the lowest grade of civilisation, and lives on the alms of 
Europe. We, the direct descendants of the King of the Arnauts, 
Iskander (Alexander the Great), abandoned by the whole world, sur- 
rounded by a pack of greedy wolves, will know how to protect our- 
selves and the graves of our forefathers. We have felt it most pain- 
fully when our brethren in Podgorizza and Spucz were handed over 
to the enemy. We will take no step to change what has already been 
accomplished; but this is the last concession which we will grant. 
To-morrow our kinsmen—the Hotti, the Kastrati, and the Kelmeni— 
are to be delivered over unconditionally. Will ye, that this be done ?” 
A thousand-voiced ‘ To’ (No) rose from the assembly, and the speaker 
continued,—‘ Now, I, too, will not have it. I, Hodo Bey, have served 
faithfully five Sultans through 50 years; but now I know the will of 
the present Padishah, I renounce him, and know no more either 
Padishah or Stamboul.’ With these words the aged speaker tore the 
gold facings from his uniform, and threw his clasps and medals to 
the ground. A hundred and fifty Turkish officers followed his ex- 
ample, tore off their epaulets and medals and trod them under foot. 
Hodo Bey continued :—‘ Now we have declared ourselves independent 
of the Padishah and those Effendis in Stamboul, let us show ourselves 
to the land as we really are. Bairaktar of the clan Hotti, do 
thy duty!’ A lofty warrior-form appeared at this moment, yataghan 
in hand, on the balcony, and with one stroke cleft in two the pole 
which bore the banner of the Crescent. Like a gigantic bird of prey 
wounded to death, the standard of the Sultan fell slowly and heavily 
to the ground. And now the standard-bearer unfurled the new ban- 
ner of the nation, bearing the ruddy rampant Albanian lion on a red 
field. A frantic ‘Se agalliemneenere !’ resounded from the assembly, 
and Hodo Bey gave now, in eloquent words, an exposition of the 
situation, and counted the chances which his party would have in the 
shortly-ensuing conflict:—‘We have weapons enough, and hands 
enough to use them. We have ammunition for years; we are in want 
of money alone, for the Albanian is brave, but poor.” Immediately 
the senior of the Merchants’ Guild rose, and declared that a synod of 
bankers—Pema, Bianchi, Summa, Paruzza, Nicolodjaba, and others 
—had pronounced themselves willing to hand over daily 500 gold 
napoleons to the head-quarters, for providing the soldiers with the 
necessaries.” 

The effect of this declaration, if it is acted on heartily, is that 
the Treaty of Berlin is menaced in its efficacy at two most 
important points. The cession to Montenegro is annulled, 
unless Prince Nicholas can conquer the ceded districts at the 
sword’s point,—a most serious and doubtful operation; and 
the rendition of Epirus to Greece is distinctly endangered. It 
is not the larger Albania, which almost covers Epirus, but 
Northern Albania, which has revolted; but the seceders are 
powerful down to Jannina, and may protest against Greece as 
fiercely as against Montenegro. This, indeed, is probably the 
calculation of the Porte, which undoubtedly fanned the 
movement, and sent troops into the disputed territory 
with secret orders; though it is possible, or indeed likely, 
that the Albanian Mussulmans, never very obedient, have 
gone much farther than the wily politicians of Constantinople 
either expected or desired. Be that as it may, it may be taken 
as certain that neither Greece nor Montenegro will undertake 
the conquest, if they can help it, the Albanians being able to 
place 30,000 men in the field, though of course not to move 
an army approaching to that number. They are among the 
bravest men in the world, occupy a territory which is a natural 
fortress and one of the finest bits of Europe, and might, if 
attacked by inadequate forces, make a terrible defence. 

It remains, therefore, if the Treaty is to be carried out, to 
apply means greater than any upon the spot, and whence are 
they to be obtained? They do not exist at Constantinople. 
Supposing the Powers to be sincerely in accord, which, as 
regards Austria, may be doubtful, and to be ready to apply 
irresistible pressure to the Turkish Government, what will be 
the result? The Sultan will plead want of money, want of 
men, and dread of the Albanian Guard, and will either sit 
sullenly inactive, or send forward troops which will either be 
half-hearted or openly favourable to the Albanian cause. 
They will take months over their work, thereby driv- 
ing the Montenegrins to despair, or, perhaps, fail in 
it after all, the Turks never having thoroughly sub- 
jugated the Albanian clansmen since their first over- 
throw. The Sultan, in fact, is not strong enough to carry 
out his own treaties, even if he were willing; and he is 
not willing, though he may submit to extreme pressure. Yet 
the Powers cannot allow the Treaty of Berlin to fall through 
on its first application in difficult circumstances, and must 
either carry out the Montenegrin provisions, or submit to see 
Prince Nicholas declare war on Turkey, as he has already 
threatened, and so reopen the whole Eastern Question. They 
will not submit, we may be sure, but where is the necessary force 
to be obtained? Austria might consent to be the mandatory of 
Europe in the matter, but would the Austrian troops retire, 
when the work was done, from the finest position on the 








Adriatic? Italy could despatch a force across the Adriatic 
but would Austria agree to the proposed Italian reward—the 
election of an Italian Prince of Albania—or would the fierce 
Arnauts obey such a Prince, when his countrymen had defeated 
them? A composite force is hard to form, difficult to mana, e 
and exposed to the danger of strife among the different nations 
of which it is composed ; and the neutral force, say of Swiss 
so often talked about in the discussions which preceded the war, 
is unattainable. Itis said, by writers on the spot, to be possible, 
by isolating Albania—forbidding her, that is, all communication 
with Epirotes, Montenegrins, Bulgarians, and Turks—to reduce 
the clans to reason ; but that would be a lengthy process, and 
would require, what is not to be obtained, the hearty good-will 
of all the States, including Turkey, engaged in maintaining 
the cordon sanitaire. 

What is really required is a Suzerain at Constantinople 
who could be trusted, and whose order as Commander-in. 
Chief would move regiments belonging to all the States 
of the Balkans. Thirty thousand Servians, Bosnians 
Montenegrins, Bulgarians, and Greeks would accomplish 
the task easily enough, and could be trusted to re. 
tire on receiving the order from Constantinople, which, 
under the circumstances supposed, would have no interest in 
crushing any State, or in neglecting the special interests or 
prejudices of any clan. It is a power like that which the 
Indian Government exercises over its vassal Princes which ig 
needed to settle all such questions, and which it is vain to 
seek in the Sultan, who, nevertheless, is, both in theory and 
fact, the universal referee. He has to carry out arrangements 
of the last importance to millions who, in Thessaly, Epirus, 
Macedonia, and Armenia, are now living under a reign of 
terror, kept up by Irregulars nominally in his pay; and 
he is not only unwilling to carry out his agreements, 
but unable to execute any provision requiring a display 
of force. He will not do anything when obeyed, and 
cannot do anything when defied. In Macedonia, he is re- 
quired to sanction the formation of a separate Government, 
which at first will have no troops at its disposal ; and in 
Armenia, to put down the Kurds and Circassians, who torture 
the Christians as much in defiance of him as of the ordinary 
rules of human intercourse. He has no means, when resist- 
ance begins, of applying the needful force; yet, as things are 
at present arranged, no working substitute for him can be so 
much as suggested. The Powers are in the position of men com- 
pelled to deliver blows through a curtain which at once obscures 
their vision and deadens the impact of their strokes. Before 
they can do anything effectual, they must remove the curtain, 
and the feat will demand all the diplomatic skill at their dis- 
posal. They have to place at Constantinople a power, either 
overt or veiled, which both will and can honestly and swiftly 
carry out the Treaty; and the creation of such a power, with 
the Sultan still in Constantinople, seems, to human eyes, quite 
hopeless. A Grand Vizier might conceivably be found who 
would do it, and who would not be assassinated ; but where 
could such a man find force, in a capital where no one is now 
paid, and where the monarch has the greatest difficulty in 
inducing the butchers to supply sheep for palace consumption ? 





PRINCE BISMARCK’S ATTITUDE. 


W* are not quite sure that the constitution of modern 
society does not expose great statesmen to a new and very 
dangerous form of temptation. They are as great, or greater, 
than they have ever been, but they are apt to think themselves 
greater than they are. It is not necessary, we suppose, to 
argue that, for all Tennyson may sing, the “ individual” does 
not “ dwindle,” for this generation, the men between thirty and 
sixty years of age, have never known a time when some indivi- 
dual was not of the last importance to the European world. 
Napoleon, Nicholas, Palmerston, Cavour, Garibaldi, Pio Nono, 
Bismarck, Thiers, Gambetta, Beaconsfield, Gladstone,—since 
1848, for thirty-two years, human affairs have been affected, 
first of all, by a series of great and distinctive individualities, 
the disappearance of each of which has made, or would make, 
a perceptible blank in current history. Suppose Bismarck 
had not lived, or Thiers had died at sixty! The great man 1s 
very great still, but he is becoming very conscious of 
greatness, The modern machinery of publicity makes of the 
world a colossal sounding-board for his voice. Every word he 
utters, the rustle of every movement he makes, however slight, 
comes back to him in such a volume of reverberating sound, 
and is followed by such a roar of applause or blame, that it is 
hardly discreditable to him to feel that he himself must be a 
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giant, and a giant among Lilliputians, to make such a mighty 
commotion. He laughs, and the echoes sound as if the world 
were happy ; he swears, and the echoes roar as if the world 
were groaning with alarm. ; If it continues, as in Prince Bis- 
marek’s case the reverberation has continued, for years on end, 
he begins to think himself not only great, but necessary ; not 
only a force, but a pivot round which human affairs, or at all 
events affairs in his own country, must necessarily turn. Thiers 
made that mistakein a very marked way, and believed that when- 
ever he threatened to resign, opposition would disappear, till at 
last he was taken at his word, and disappeared himself, instead 
of the opposition. There was a trace of the same tendency in 
Lord Palmerston, till his fall after the Conspiracy Bill took it 
out of him; and in Lord Beaconsfield, though with this last it 
was not shown in threats of resignation, but in decisions to 
take the bit in his own teeth, as in his anti-Irish manifesto, 
and rush through the universe all alone. The tendency is, 
however, most manifest in Prince Bismarck, for in him it 
exaggerates an inherent disposition. Out of his nature, he 
thinks himself great and others little, and he has listened for 
fourteen years to a reverberating roar produced by his sayings 
and acts which has naturally, and almost necessarily, confirmed 
his confidence in his own giantship. When he has sneezed, 
the heavens have been full of the thunder; and how could 
that be unless he were very big, and the sapphire vault very 
small, and the remainder of mankind quite little creatures ? 
One must be very great, or the waters would not stir so much 
at every ordinary stroke of the swimmer, when he is only, as 
he thinks, swimming. This illusion, which is not his fault, 
but only a result of the constitution of modern society, which 
has perfected its dwelling-house into a vast and ringing 
auditorium, has so nearly mastered the German Chancellor, that 
he evidently thinks himself the pivot of the German Empire. 
Without him, it must fall; and so, being fretful and worried 
by many things, and perhaps inwardly disappointed,—for, after 
all, it is not nice for a “ World Hero” to feel that if he goes 
for a stroll in the kingdom he has built he will probably be 
killed,—he no longer takes the trouble to argue down, or 
reason down, or even live down opposition. He just says he 
shall go, and expects that to be sufficient. If the central pole 
breaks or shakes, the tent, though never so big, must come 
down with arush. He used to speak brilliantly, and reason 
convincingly, and act with magnificent energy, but now he 
applies a less troublesome method to all difficult contingencies. 
If the Hohenzollern disapproves, Prince Bismarck sends in his 
resignation. If the Prussian Cabinet mutters mutiny, he 
makes his newspapers talk of his resignation. If the Federal 
Council rejects a stamp-tax, he publishes his resignation. 
And if the Reichstag will not break the Constitution at his 
bidding, he goes down, for the only time in the Session, and 
openly declares that only one argument is necessary, and that 
is his resignation. He hardly pretended, in his speech of Satur- 
day, to use any other. He did, indeed, say that to abolish a 
Free City would be unconstitutional, but that to reduce its area 
was constitutional ; but the argument was a little too gro- 
tesque, and he abandoned it to tell the House that he was 
always labouring for Germany, that her unity was not complete, 
that without him the Empire would not be safe, and that he 
was utterly weary of being opposed at every step. He would go, 
and if he did go, he said, with an angry glance at the Liberals, 
he would advise the Emperor to appoint a Government of the 
Right, and how would they like that? He would not have so 
much opposition, or, indeed, so much debate,—or he would 
depart. “Settle the affairs of the Empire to your own satis- 
faction, only do not ask for my co-operation, if each of you 
feels himself justified and called upon to call in question the 
foundations of the Empire.” Nobody had questioned the 
foundations of the Empire, but some had questioned whether 
Prince Bismarck had interpreted constitutional law aright,— 
and that, in his opinion, was the same thing. 

‘This attitude of the German Chancellor has an interest for 
Europe, apart from the light it throws upon his individual 
character. That will aiways remain interesting, as the char- 
acter of one who in everything, even in the wens and warts of 
his mind, has about him something Titanic, something that 
suggests Thor, who if he essays to drink the sea, will not empty it, 
but will make a visible impression ; but there is to-day a more 
pressing reason for close observation of his words. Is it not 
possible—we suggest it with all diffidence—that Prince Bis- 
marck is wearing out his popularity, and undermining the ulti- 
mate foundation of his power,—the love and confidence of the 
German people? There must be some awe, to make that kind 
of love complete, and Jove in a pet is not awful. The Em- 





peror, very aged, very patient, and very greatly disturbed by 
what he thinks the strange sway of the modern world towards 
anarchy, adheres with a fine fidelity to his great servant, who 
must try him sometimes, if he is like other Kings, almost 
unendurably. The smaller potentates wait upon him humbly, 
the strongest of them, Bavaria, having changed her repre- 
sentative in the Federal Council because the Chancellor 
condescended to give him a verbal setting-down. The 
Executive Ministers obey him implicitly, though with a sort of 
reluctance which every now and then draws from the Chan- 
cellor some fiery word. But, nevertheless, there are entire 
classes and bodies of the people with whom his popularity has 
long been decaying. The Conservatives never heartily trust 
him. The entire body of Catholics, a third of the whole 
population, look on him as an enemy. The lower masses, the 
artisans, the factory hands, and the miners, are becoming 
Socialist in politics, mainly in antipathy to his system. The 
Free Towns, the petty States, the great municipalities all resent 
his disposition to whittle away their privileges and their 
separateness, and with the Free Towns go nearly all those 
deeply engaged in foreign trade. This is a very great body of 
opinion, and it is reflected, with some faithfulness, in Parlia- 
ment, where the Prince has this Session suffered several serious 
rebuffs. His South Sea Trading Bill was openly thrown out, 
though he sent down a message that he had it much at 
heart. His coming Tobacco Bill was anticipated by a 
resolution, apparently in the air, but really directed «ad 
hoc, that no such proposal would be acceptable. And now 
this Bill for transferring part of Hamburg to Altona, 
and putting the Customs line below Hamburg, instead 
of above it—that is, subjecting Hamburg trade to the incon- 
venience of perpetual search—after the Prince had himself 
spoken and himself threatened resignation, has been “ sent 
back to the Committee ”»—the German form of the English 
order that a Bill be read six months hence. These things 
look as if the Chancellor had wearied out the parties, and as 
if his threat of retiring had begun to lose its force. We do 
not say it has lost it. We can hardly think of any proposal, 
except, perhaps, a heavy increase of direct taxation, to which 
Germany would not listen, rather than finally lose the services 
of her hero ; but still there are signs of growing impatience, of 
annoyance under needless pressure, of doubt whether, after 
all, the Empire is supported only by one man. No doubt, 
Prince Bismarck could still dissolve with a full certainty that 
a majority would be returned in his name; but a dissolution 
cannot be ordered every day, and representatives, however 
faithful, grow restless and angry when denied their freedom 
even of debate. There are clouds gathering about Prince 
Bismarck, and perhaps the most serious of them is this,—that 
opposition now rouses in him such fretful anger. He has 
grown too great in his own eyes to laugh, when a laugh would 
often extinguish dangerous hostility. 





THE BRADLAUGH CASE. 


HE division of the Committee on Mr. Bradlaugh’s case 
takes the public to some extent by surprise. If we are 

not misinformed, the division was a strictly party division, 
except that one Member, a strong Liberal,—voted against the 
right of Mr. Bradlaugh to make an affirmation, on purely 
legal grounds. The difficulty we suppose to be this. Quakers 
and others are permitted to dispense with the oath in favour 
of an affirmation, on the ground that they feel a genuine religious 
or conscientious scruple to taking an oath. Mr. Bradlaugh, 
whatever his scruple may be, can hardly call it religious or 
conscientious. To him, we suppose, the form of an oath 
means nothing but idle words, and it is therefore held by 
some lawyers that it is hardly competent to him to avail 
himself of an exemption provided only for those who 
have a conscientious scruple against oaths. Nevertheless, the 
very fact that Mr. Bradlaugh regards the oath as an idle 
form, wholly without meaning in his eyes, is undoubtedly a 
strong reason why, if possible, he should be absolved from 
taking it. If the oath is to be taken by those who attach no 
solemnity to it whatever, it will soon lose all the title to 
respect which it still has. And if it loses all title to 
respect, it would be much better to dispense with it alto- 
gether. On the whole, no sincere man can help regarding 
it as a desirable thing to allow all persons who really attach 
less meaning to an oath than to a solemn affirmation, to sub- 
stitute the solemn affirmation for the oath, for if to some 
people the oath is objectionable because it means too muck, it 
ought to seem objectionable to us all in cases where the utterance 
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of it would make it mean too little, or rather, make it meaning- 
less altogether. It will be seen, therefore, that we earnestly 
desire to see Mr. Bradlaugh exempted from the oath, either,— 
if this can be properly and legally-effected,—by the decision 
of the House of Commons itself; or, if either legally or in 
propriety there be a serious difficulty, by the passing of 
a short enabling statute, which would bring Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
case within the exemption already extended to those who 
entertain religious scruples concerning the oath. 

But though we earnestly hope that either in the one way or 
in the other Mr. Bradlaugh will be exempted from the oath, 
we are entirely opposed to the course of making the decision 
of the legal issue now raised, in any way a matter for party 
debate or party division. If it be true that one very strong 
Liberal on the Committee voted against admitting Mr. Brad- 
laugh to an affirmation, solely on the ground that he did not 
believe Mr. Bradlaugh’s admission to be fairly within the legal 
scope of either the Act allowing Quakers to substitute an affirma- 
tion for an oath, or the Act substituting an affirmation for an 
oath in the case of a witness who objects to the oath in the 
ordinary Courts of law, he did himself credit by entirely 
subordinating his view as a politician to his view as a lawyer. 
This, clearly, is not in any way a case for political controversy. 
So long as there is a real legal doubt in the matter, there 
should be no attempt to use a party majority to resolve it. 
Nor do we think that the difficulty of Mr. Bradlaugh’s case 
ought to be resolved by the House of Commons without 
an Act of Parliament, unless the decided opinion of the 
Conservative no less than of the Liberal lawyers in the House, 
inclines to the view that such a course is strictly legal. 
Nothing can be less justifiable than to strain constitutional 
law or Parliamentary precedent in the interest of any party. 
Nor, indeed, to tell the truth, can we see any party which has 
an interest in one decision of the difficulty more than another. 
The whole House of Commons has an interest in saving time. 
The whole House also has an interest in preserving the 
respect in which its forms are held. The whole House, too, 
has an interest in preventing the most solemn forms of speech 
from losing their authority and their binding power. 
But no party in the House has more interest in any 
one of these objects than any other party. If the 
Conservatives have seemed to be more inclined to put diffi- 
culties in the way of Mr. Bradlaugh’s formal admission to 
the House of Commons than the Liberals, the reason of that 
is obvious. Mr. Bradlaugh is a Liberal, and the Conservatives 
think that his fortunately very peculiar views may bring dis- 
credit on the Liberals, if they can only manage to identify Mr. 
Bradlaugh prominently in the public mind with the Liberal 
cause. But the Conservatives are not so silly as to wish to 
keep Mr. Bradlaugh, by any legal pretext, out of the seat to 
which Northampton has elected him, They know perfectly 
well, in the first place, that such a policy would not be popular, 
and in the next, that it would make Mr, Bradlaugh himself 
more popular than he need be, at their expense. Their object, 
therefore, would not be gained in the least by barring the way 
against Mr. Bradlaugh, though it would be gained by eliciting 
from Liberal Members a party defence of Mr. Bradlaugh. If 
the Liberals are wise, they will avoid that snare. For the 
sake of Parliament, for the sake of Liberalism, for the sake 
still more of Conservatism, they will endeavour to prevent the 
misfortune of any needless mockery of the solemnity of an 
oath ; and therefore they will, either under the present law, if 
they fairly can, or under the authority of a new statute, if 
that is needful, remove the temptation now offered to Mr. 
Bradlaugh to take unreal and unmeaning words into his 
mouth, which will have a tendency to lower the authority of 
the most solemn declarations, yet they will not be so unwise 
as to attempt to get over a legal difficulty by the use of any but 
the most appropriate legal means. Ifa majority of the Conserva- 
tive lawyers and a majority of the Conservative authorities on 
questions of precedent and form agree, in the end, with a 
majority of the Liberal lawyers, and a majority of the Liberal 
authorities on questions of form, then, no doubt, the difficulty 
may well be settled without a new statute. But if this be not so, 
there should be no attempt to “ use the majority” in determining 
what the present law really is. It would be quite fair to use it, 
— if that were needful, which we do not really believe, for Con- 
servatives and Liberals will heartily agree in their policy,—to 
alter a law likely to bring Parliamentary oaths into contempt. 
But it would not be fair to use it in the sense of determining 
by a vote what the present law really is. If there be any 
prevalence of serious doubt on that point, on either side of the 
Tlouse, the right thing to do is to legislate, not to resolve by 





ty majority what interpretation shall be put on existing 
a party majority what interpretation shall be put isti 
statutes and standing reid since 

We have seen without surprise, though with some ro. 
gret, the malicious pleasure of the Conservative part 
in identifying the Liberals of the House of Cunmons 
with Mr. Bradlaugh’s too notorious opinions, There 
is, of course, no natural connection between Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
Liberalism and those opinions. There have been ag many 
philosophical Atheists, and quite as many apologists for what 
we regard as highly immoral remedies for physical eyils 
among Tories, as among Liberals. But the Liberals will best 
avoid the mud which the Tories seem so anxious to fling at 
them by sincerely doing their best, first, to ensure fair-play in 
the House of Commons for all men, whatever their opinions 
who are duly elected ; and next, by refusing to avail themselves 
of their party strength in the interpretation of statutes and 
rules which ought to signify the same thing, to all clear in- 
tellects, or if they do not, which evidently want mending 
till they do. 








THE PINCH OF WEALTH. 

N R. PAYN says, in this month’s Nineteenth Century, that 

it is not easy to find the “pinch of poverty,” though 
he admits its existence, and allows that the true “grip” 
of poverty is very visible indeed; but it is much more 
difficult to find the pinch of wealth. The prosperous always 
say, with grave shakes of the head, that “money brings 
little happiness ;” yet they seem to enjoy its possession, are 
proud of it in various ways, according to character, use 
it freely as a power, and will not surrender it without the 
very toughest fighting. A complete surrender of wealth, 
of the difference between subsistence and competence or 
riches, is, except in a very few cases of religious convic. 
tion, the rarest of all forms of self-sacrifice. So different, 
indeed, is the disconsolate talk of the well-to-do from their 
actual condition, that the world suspects them of a little hypo- 
crisy, or of an intention to avert envy by declaring, what is un- 
questionably false, the equality of allearthly conditions. “ Dives 
is sad with wealth,” sighs the man with too little, “but how I wish 
Thad atouch of his complaint!” A few men, indeed, have boldly 
declared the regrets of wealth to be pretences, and have asserted, 
with Macaulay, that every guinea they acquire gives them dis- 
tinct and appreciable pleasure. He was the most generous of 
mankind, but he liked money, and avowed his liking, as he would 
have avowed a liking for pleasant bindings for his books. There 
was solid truth in Macaulay’s idea, particularly as to earned 
money ; but he put his truth, as usual, a good deal too broadly, 
nothing being ever quite so little complex as he imagined every- 
thing to be. Very few men indeed part with wealth voluntarily, 
because very few have the courage to deprive themselves of any 
faculty or power they may hereafter want; and very few are 
without that pride in it which any distinction tends to raise; 
but we believe the constant depreciation of its value in which 
the well-off indulge, is not a hypocrisy. They see, or many of 
them see, failures in the effect of their wealth upon themselves, 
and even directly bad consequences springing from it, which 
quite justify their shakes of the head, though they are slow to 
explain even to themselves why the apples taste so ashy. 

We believe that rich men—we do not mean very rich men, 
though we include them, so much as the well-off, the classes which 
need not work to fulfil their desires—suffer the pinch of wealth 
distinctly enough, if they are thoughtful men, to recognise 
it for themselves at at least three separate points, the first 
trouble being nearly universal. This is impatience of the 
close limits placed upon what wealth can do. Money 
can secure so much, and gives in many directions such 
freedom to the will and so much of concrete reality to the 
fancy, that the man who possesses it frets when he perceives 
that his power will in other directions do so little. He feels like 
a potentate who is stopped by some obstacle quite trifling, but 
quite immovable; or a magician whose Genius cannot obey him, 
except to secure ends which he is not just then seeking to 
obtain. Money, for example, will purchase alleviations from 
pain, skilled attendance, good advice, and soft beds, but it will 
not purchase the dismissal of the pain itself. If you have a 
cancer, millions are no help. A millionaire may have tooth- 
ache, and in toothache feels, on account of the money which 
places all dentists at his command, an additional pang. “ Here 
am I, who can buy all the help there is, and of what use is 
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that to my pain?” The sense that the money will aid volition 
in so many ways deepens the pain, when it is of the kind in 
which money is powerless, as it is in almost all serious questions 
of health. The Marquis of Steyne is not the less aggrieved by 
his liability to madness because he is so very rich, but the more 
aggrieved, as a man 1s who knows his own strength to be un- 
usual, and finds it just insufficient. That habitual complaint 
of the rich, that money will not buy affection or happiness, or 
even immunity from pain, has in it something of irritation as well 
as of pathos, and springs often from an inclination to contend, 
as of one who is unjustly deprived of something. The workers 
have need to be solicitous about health, but it is the rich 
who coddle themselves; and the reason is not so much the 
passion for comfort, as the additional sense of the value of 
health, which their inability to buy it with money brings home 
to them more clearly than to other men. A rich man who 
wanted water, say in a shipwreck, and could not get it, would 
feel in his riches, if he thought of them at all, an addition to 
the pain of his despair; and there are wants nearly as urgent as 
water towards which money gives just as little aid. A fretful- 
ness born of tantalisation—what a pity there is no short word 
for that idea !—is one extra pain of the rich, and must have as 
depressing an effect as we know the consciousness of mental 
powers with no opportunity for their exercise usually has. The 
Red who is Red because the world gives him no chance, burns 
with a chagrin which the very rich must often feel. 

This is one pinch of wealth; and there is another much 
more frequently quoted,—the additional difficulty which 
wealth creates in achieving complete success in anything. 
This is constantly described as a consequence of idleness 
or of dislike to necessary drudgery, but that is an im- 
perfect or even unjust description. Nothing prevents a 
rich man from occupying himself, and he will probably 
drudge quite as much as the poorer man would without 
the whip, but the absence of desire for the gain to be earned 
makes the labour seem positively heavier. A strength has been 
taken away. We car illustrate this by a comparison which 
everybody can test. A rich man of artistic leanings will not 
toil in the schools like a poor one, a rich agriculturist will not 
give hours and years to economies which make agriculture suc- 
cessful, a rich author will not display the patient research of his 
professional rival; but the rich politician will work like a slave 
ora barrister with large practice and no savings. The rich poli- 
tician is no more laborious than the rich artist by nature, but 
his reward comes:in a shape he desires ; and the rich artist’s does 
not, or at least not in the same degree. The politician desires two 
things,—the success of his work and power, and however rich he 
may be, has a double stimulus; but the artist desires the suc- 
cess of his work and money, and, if he is rich, fully tastes only 
the first reward. The comparative feebleness of the stimulus 
which makes the rich man’s work so tasteless is increased by 
that absence of fixed conditions which follows on wealth, the 
presence of other possibilities which distract the will, till energy 
is impaired by half-conscious hesitations. One road, and but one, 
is open to the poor artist, and he advances on it rapidly. One 
road is open to the rich artist, and a dozen tempting lanes, the 
attractions of which he pauses to consider so often, that he 
seems, in comparison with his rival, to crawl. An increase of 
indecision comes to the rich from their riches as to what to do 
with themselves, which is supposed to be idleness, though it is 
not, and which becomes a distinct and separate pain. We all 
know the effect of an embarras des richesses in the shape of 
plans, and for the rich that is never absent. For all but a very 
few, compulsion, when it does not come from an individual, will 
smooth life. 

And this brings us to the third “pinch of wealth,” which 
we see and hear reason to believe is the most severe of 
all. We have no doubt whatever that, in this generation 
more especially, the well-to-do have more difficulty, much 
more difficulty, in bringing up their children than the 
strugglers have. Formerly, this was not so much the 
case, because the necessity for strong discipline was so 
thoroughly acknowledged that it was maintained almost with- 
out an effort, and the habit of obedience was enforced by 
practically irresistible authority. But the specialty of to-day 
18 to concede freedom in all directions, and especially freedom 
to children and those who are subordinate. Discipline in any 
strong form is, among large classes and over great tracts of the 
world, nearly dead. The bad effect of that change—we do not 

mean the change from severity to kindliness, but the change 





from studious government to comparative inattention—is very 
great, but is partly concealed by the fact that poverty acts as 
a disciplining atmosphere. It fixes conditions rigidly. The 
girl must learn to do her own dressmaking, or go untidy. The 
boy must go to work, or there will not be enough, and to 
that particular work, for only the rich have much choice of 
occupations. Economy is imperative, for the money is not 
there, and no training in self-sacrifice acts daily, hourly, 
momently, like compulsory economy. The will is compressed 
by the facts of life, and becomes at once strong and pliable, like 
leather. With the rich, that discipline is absent, and cannot, 
as Mr. Payn has pointed out in an amusing story, be 
artificially produced; and the young have only conscious 
“training,” in the athlete’s sense, from direct authority, which, 
as we said, it is the tendency of the age to relax. The result is 
not only that the passions, especially the passion of self-will, 
grow too strong, though that is so clear as to have become a 
truism; but that among both good and bad a certain bone- 
lessness of character is apparent, a certain indisposition 
to endure, or to form strong purposes as to the work 
of life, a certain want not so much of energy as of 
decision and pertinacity. The children of the strugglers 
very often fail utterly, either from inherent defects of 
character or from insuperable obstacles of position; but more 
of them win than the children of the well-off, and, taken as a 
body, they have stronger and finer characters. As their children 
grow up, the well-to-do find them more burdensome, more diffi- 
cult to manage, more troublesome to “ settle,” than the poorer 
do ; are more anxious for their future, and more displeased with 
their defects of character and conduct, which, indeed, from the 
absence of the pressure of circumstance, are much greater. 
With the very rich, anxiety about their children, crosses of 
different kinds inflicted by them, and their frequent total 
failures, make up, we believe, a definite and separate source of 
pain; and even with the well-off, greatly increase the burden of 
life, just at the time when burdens are most anxiously avoided. 
A man has not gained much in the struggle of life whose 
children are profligate, babyish, characterless, or given up 
to selfishness; and that is far more often the lot of the rich 
than of the poor, and constitutes at least one true “ pinch 
of wealth.” 


CARDINAL NEWMAN’S ADDRESS. 

HOSE who heard Cardinal Newman’s address on Wednes- 
day, nay, even those who read it as it was reported in the 
Stundurd,—the very poor summary in the J'/ies was in every 
way inadequate,—must have felt very strongly how singularly 
unique has been the Cardinal’s career which has now lasted its 
full four-score years. It is not superficially a very intelligible 
phenomenon, when we find a Cardinal in his full robes reading an 
address on the spirit in which Catholics ought to pray for the 
conversion of England, while not only Catholics of all schools, 
from the most to the least Ultramontane, but non-Catholic 
literary men, including, at all events, one very wise, 
eminent, and popular Independent minister, listen with 
eager interest, and not unfrequently join in the Catholic 
applause with which he is greeted. What is the explanation of 
such a phenomenon? It is not surprising, of course, that 
Englishmen should be proud of Cardinal Newman, were it only 
for the exquisite beauty of his English, and the deep insight 
into human nature betrayed in his many works. But it is sur- 
prising to find men who are not Catholics anxious to hear what 
Dr. Newman thinks concerning the spirit in which it is right to 
pray for the conversion of Protestants to Catholicism; and not 
only anxious to hear this, but inclined to sympathise very 
deeply with the spirit of some of his remarks. So singular a 
circumstance should excite something more than wonder, some- 
thing like amazement, until it can be rationally explained. 
Of course, it could not be explained at all, were not the 
reverence felt for Cardinal Newman's personal character by 
those outside his communion singularly deep and vivid. 
But that alone is not enough. There are many other high- 
minded Catholics whom Protestants might flock to hear, partly 
from innocent curiosity, partly from the instinct of personal 
reverence, even though it were on such asubject as Dr. Newman 
treated last Wednesday, but it is hardly possible that such Pro- 
testants would find themselves much in sympathy with any other 
genuine Catholic speaking on such a subject. Those who are 
not tending Romewards can scarcely be expected to sympz- 
thise with a Roman Catholic who is doing all in his power to 
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show how Catholics are most likely to make converts, and through 
what kind of errors they are most likely to fail in making 
converts. 

Now, we suppose that the reason why Cardinal ‘Newman 
could treat such a subject, and treat it so as to touch the 
sympathy of Protestants, is nearly as follows. There is 
probably no other Roman Catholic living who has been 
so anxious to seek in the methods of nature for guidance 
in relation to the supernatural, as well as to seek in reve- 
lation for guidance in relation to nature, as Cardinal New- 
man. And it was this leading principle of his address 
on Wednesday which went straight to the hearts and minds 
of those Protestants present, and elicited their sympathy. 
The fundamental idea of the address was this,—that true 
piety, though it will never limit the power of God, and will 
always be inclined to recognise gratefully the province of the 
supernatural in human life and history, will yet always strive 
to remember that God’s ordinary ways are on the whole his 
most approved ways, and that even when in the fullness of his 
love to man he oversteps his ordinary ways, he does so in order 
to extend and justify the teaching of his ordinary ways, not 
to supersede that teaching. ‘“ What,” said Cardinal Newman, 
*T would urge, is that the Creator acts by a fixed rule, which 
we call a system of laws, and ordinarily, and on the whole, he 
honours and blesses his own ordinance and acts through it, and 
we best honour him when we follow his guidance in looking for 
his presence where he has lodged it. Moreover, what is very 
remarkable, even when it is his will to act miraculously—even 
when he outsteps his ordinary system—he is wont to do honour 
to it while overstepping it. Sometites, indeed, he directly con- 
tradicts his own laws, as in raising the dead; but such rare acts 
have their own definite purpose, which makes them necessary for 
their own sake; but for the most part his miracles are rather 
what may be called exaggerations, or carrying out to an extreme 
point, of the laws of Nature, than naked contrarieties to them ; 
and if we would see more of his wonder-working hand, we must 
look for it as thus mixed up with his natural appointments. 
As Divine aid given to the soul acts through and with natural 
reason, natural affection, and conscience, so miraculous agency, 
when exerted, is in many, nay, in most cases, a co-operation 
with the ordinary ways of physical nature.” Even where the 
supernatural must be recognised as definitely influencing the 
course of human affairs, said the Cardinal, it is more often 
than not that it is rather by enhancing, beyond what would 
have been naturally possible, the function of some natural organ, 
than by introducing any entirely strange and novel element 
into human life. Even what is most above nature is, as a rule, 
rather an extreme intensification of what is in the natural order 
of Providence, than a deliberate departure from that natural order. 
And the spirit of this remark was illustrated by the Cardinal's 
condemnation of those who pray so wilfully and, as it were, 
dictatorially for the conversion of certain Protestants, that, 
without any reference to their present mental and moral con- 
dition, the interceders will venture to say of some one of them, 
“We will have him!” “with a sort of impetuosity, and as 
if, so to say, they defied Providence,” and as if “no im- 
plied act of resignation were necessary in order to make our 
intercession acceptable.” What Cardinal Newman, on the con- 
trary, insisted on was the duty of directing prayer to those 
objects which the natural Providence of God had pointed out 
as most within reach, as most within the compass of his 
creative purposes. It is wrong, he held, to fix our hearts 
most on obtaining by supernatural means that which in the 
light of all natural considerations seems absolutely remote 
and unlikely. ‘lo do so is to interpret the divine teaching 
wrongly,—to make surprises into the law, and_ therefore 
to lose all the meaning of the law itself,—to ignore the general 
teaching of God, in the impatience felt for such special help as 
appears to transcend his general promises. Only those who 
allow their minds to be guided by God’s ordinary rules will 
interpret his extraordinary interventions aright, for his extra- 
ordinary actions are not reversals, but expansions and extensions 
of his ordinary government, and unless viewed in connection 
with his ordinary government, are likely to be superficially and 
superstitiously interpreted. 

Such, as we understand it, was the chief drift of Cardinal 
Newman’s address; and though it is, of course, impossible for 
Protestants so to use it as to indicate by its help for whose con- 
version to Roman Catholicism Roman Catholics ought to pray, 
yet to the principle itself the most genuine Protestant ought 
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heartily to adhere, and he should keep it steadily in mind in his 
own survey of the religious phenomena of the day, and espe- 
cially in considering the scepticism and agnosticism of the day. 
and the points at which this scepticism and agnosticism are 
most likely to be open to the access of spiritual light. It is not 
those who are profoundly persuaded that the key of the spiritual 
phenomena of life is to be found in the material phenomena, not 
those who appear to be quite happy in attributing moral laws 
to physical causes, not those who deliberately take the appetites, 
passions, and senses as the chief moving powers of human 
affairs, whom we can safely hope to reach by appeals to the 
spiritual nature in them. We may expect to see the great wave 
of materialism and scepticism pass away, and the reassertion in 
a clearer form than ever of the true predominance of what is 
spiritual in man; but we must not look for this as a result of 
sudden and abrupt divine intervention, but rather as the natural 
development of those tendencies amongst the Agnostics which 
show how perplexed and bewildered the best Agnostics are by 
their own Agnosticism, and how little it answers to the most 
imperative of the instincts within them. 

And another thing we may learn from Cardinal Newman. 
He said most candidly and significantly, on Wednesday, that 
though it was perfectly natural and right for the Catholics of the 
sixteenth century to pray for the conversion of England through 
the conversion of the Government,—through the return of the 
State to Catholicism,—yet that as it had turned out, this, even 
when it happened, had not been really useful to Catholicism, 
and now all, even Catholics, would chiefly desire that the State 
should let Catholicism as much as possible alone. Well, we 
might apply the same kind of historical lesson, we think, to the 
bearing of science on religion. Formerly, it was very natural, 
and quite pardonable, for religious people, shocked by the un- 
settling tendency of scientific discovery on religious convictions, 
to wish to restore their convictions by discrediting science. To 
them, the science appeared incredible which disturbed faith. 
We have learned better. We have learned that the best 
thing we can do with the new science is to push it 
on to its ultimate results——not merely to let it alone 
but to pursue the clue it suggests, till it leads us beyond its 
own sphere back into the deeper sphere of ideal laws. Here, 
again, Cardinal Newman may give a right direction not 
only to Catholic, but to Protestant prayers. These prayers 
should aim at the truest and most candid acceptance of all that 
Science really establishes, and not at that repudiation of Science 
which has led religious thinkers into as many blunders as those 
into which their political Catholicism led the Catholics of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. If Dr. Newman has taught 
us anything, he has taught us, from the beginning to the close 
of his career, to take Nature as our guide in interpreting Revela- 
tion, no less than to take Revelation as our guide in interpreting 
Nature. The latter lesson is an old and well-worn one. But 
it can only be properly learned by those who have taken to 
heart the former lesson as well. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——_——~>-— 
THE CONTROVERSY AT GUY’S HOSPITAL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,’’] 

Sir,—You may well wonder at the fullness of the reply which 
Miss Lonsdale’s article has called forth. But that article had 
an importance which did not depend upon either the knowledge 
or the scruples of the writer. It showed the objects—though 
not, I feel sure, the spirit—of those who have brought the pre- 
sent difficulties upon Guy’s Hospital, and it justified all the 
apprehensions of evil which the Medical Staff had expressed, and 
which others had treated as imaginary. 

We stated, first, that the system which the newly-appointed 
Matron attempted to introduce would interfere with the 
authority and responsibility of each hospital “sister,” the 
traditional title of each lady placed in charge of a ward, a 
“ward” at Guy’s being really a department, with several rooms, 
and often containing as many as fifty patients. ‘The advantages 
of the ward system (at least for the largest hospitals, like St. 
Bartholomew’s, Guy’s, and the London), have been amply 
proved, and have never been denied. What was denied was the 
desire to interfere with this system. 

Secondly, we expressed anxiety lest the mischiefs of “a reli- 
gious propaganda” should be admitted into a charity which, by 
its constitution and traditions, knows nothing of sectarian dis- 
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sension; and we urged the danger of allowing our purses to 
transfer their loyalty from their eg and their hospital to a 
religious association. The title of “ Lady Superintendent has 
been withdrawn, and the existence of a sisterhood has been 
denied; but whatever phrases may be used, Miss Lonsdale’s 
article shows the reality of the danger, of which other proofs 
have not been wanting. The “very grave blunder’ of which 
ou speak is shutting ones eyes to obvious facts. ‘No one 
who knows anything about the matter” has the least doubt of 
their existence, though some approve and others disapprove. 

Thirdly, we warned the Hospital authorities of the evil which 
would befall their renowned School of Medicine, unless due care 
were taken that the training of nurses (beyond what is necessary 
for our own service) should not interfere with the education of 
students. That it may do so is illustrated by Miss Lonsdale’s 
naive complaint that the presence of students, and even the 
visits of the surgeons, interfere with the nursing. 

The facts of the articles by Sir William Gull, Dr. Habershon, 
and Dr. Moxon are numerous, pertinent, and strictly accurate, 
the arguments are cogent, the authority is overwhelming. But 
the evidence is too complete to convince. You complain that 
Dr. Moxon shows bias. If by bias is meant the absence of pro- 
fessed impartiality at the end of six mouths’ contest, this is 
only charging a controversial paper with being controversial. 
If by bias is meant prejudice, the imputation is without ground, 
for we knew nothing of any change of system until we found 
that we were losing some of our best sisters and nurses. The 
important argument, however, to which I wish, if you will 
allow me, to reply, is that if the new system worked 
as badly as is asserted, the Governors would have de- 
cided against it. This appears a strong objection. But 
those who are acquainted with the constitution of Guy’s Hos- 
pital know that the whole responsible government is committed 
to the Treasurer. It is his duty to consult his staff, and to see 
that no harm befall the hospital and medical school. But while 
he holds office, the Governors are bound to support his autho- 
rity. Appeal from the Treasurer to the Governors is a grave 
and almost unprecedented course, only to be justified by abso- 
lute necessity, and no one could have wondered if they had 
declined to interfere. So far, however, from deciding against 
the representations of the staff, “every one knows” that some 
of the most mischievous innovations have been withdrawn, 
more were denied, and the result was a compromise, which 
might, but for subsequent events, have removed the greatest 
evils introduced since last November. Moreover, the final 
decision of the governing body of the Hospital has not yet been 
made. 

As to the articles in medical journals of which you speak, 1 
may say that they were not “ preliminary,” but subsequent to 
the action of the Staff. That the voice of the profession has 
been on our side does not prove that we are right, but surely it 
does not disprove it. The introduction of the controversy into 
medical, as into general journals, was not by us, nor in our 
behalf. And you are misinformed when you say that a student's 
news-sheet admitted “furious attacks” upon the changes intro- 
duced by the Matron. On the contrary, the moderation and 
good-feeling of these comments contrast with the reckless ac- 
cusations and worse innuendoes of Miss Lonsdale’s article. In- 
deed, the conduct of our students, under circumstances which 
might well try the patience and self-control of older men, has 
been worthy of all praise. 

Finally, I would ask whether you can fairly dismiss as mere 
professional jealousy the deliberate judgment of the entire 
Medical Staff, that is, of more than twenty men differing in age, 
in character, and in opinions, but all thoroughly conversant 
with the matters in dispute, interested as no one else can be in 
the best possible nursing of their patients, and bound up in the 
welfare of their beloved hospital and school? I may add that 
one of our three advocates was at first favourable to the new 
system, and has been led to his present condemnation of it by 

the irresistible evidence of facts. 

T need not point out to readers of the Spectator the vulgar 
fallacy of supposing that truth must lie midway between two 
opposite statements. So easy a method of deciding a contro- 
versy is only a premium upon audacity of misstatement. If 
the writer of your review could have witnessed the entire course 
of events during the last six months, the sympathy of the 
Spectator would have been for and not against the cause which 
Sir William Gull, Dr. Habershon, and Dr. Moxon so ably repre- 
sent. For it is the cause of individual responsibility against 





centralisation, of reasonable liberty against the narrow tyranny 
of a sect, and of trained experience against uninstructed senti- 
ment.—I am, Sir, &c., P. H. Pre-Smitnu. 

[We regret the tone of this letter. Dr. Pye-Smith speaks 
purely as a partisan. Our article was written in no partisan 
spirit, and fairly represents, we believe, the conviction of some 
of the most impartial of those who conducted the inquiry, and 
who entered upon it with views decidedly in favour of the 
medical staff. As to the religious sisterhood question, there is, 
we believe, not a particle of evidence to produce in Dr. Moxon’s 
favour. We have even heard, on what seemed good authority, 
that the case brought in evidence by Dr. Moxon under the 
letter “ C.,”’ of a sister “ displaced on account of her religion,” 
has reference to a period antecedent to the recent changes, and 
had no more connection with them than with the general election. 
As to the tone of the medical journals and the Guy’s Hospital 
journal, we wrote entirely on our own knowledge, and could 
produce ample proof of what we said, if it were at all desirable. 
We wrote in the interest of a fair compromise, while Dr. Pye- 
Smith appears to write in the interest of rendering any fair 
compromise almost impossible.—Ep. Spectator. | 

THE CLERGY AND POLITICS. 
(To THE Eptror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—As a clergyman who has always voted for the Liberals, 
mainly because I believe that the general interests of the country, 
foreign and domestic, are safest in Liberal hands, permit me 
to comment upon your remarks on the Clergy and Politics in 
relation to the late General Election. I share with you con- 
siderable regret that the clergy should in so many instances 
think more of the “ material interests of the Church than of all 
other moral and political principles.” But, surely, in the face 
of the late election, and the multitude of considerations and 
side issues which were brought forward to influence the interests 
and passions of voters, it seems a little hard that you should 
single out the clergy, in company with the publicans, alone 
for censure. You do not, 1 hope, deny that the clergy have 
a right to exercise their votes, like other people, in accord- 
ance with their own sentiments, and it may lawfully seem to 
some of them that the Churchyard question is of vital import- 
ance to the existence of the Church. I do not think so myself, 
as Lam in accordance with my party on this and most other 
questions. But I do not like to see a right which is freely ad- 
mitted when Liberals are concerned denied to Conservative 
Churchmen. I am aware that a very high compliment is paid 
to the Church when a loftier tone of morals and politics is 
demanded of Churchmen than of all others. I do not at all 
complain when I observe that actions and language of the most 
innocent character, when employed by Churchmen, are bitterly 
resented and held up to reprobation, while far more cruel 
language on the part of anti-Churchmen is regarded as quite 
fair and honourable. I confess I do not like to see the growing 
intolerance and narrowness, begotten of an unfortunate but 
necessary alliance of Liberalism with Pharisaic Dissent and a 
vindictive type of atheism, from which a portion of the Liberal 
party is now suffering. I do not like to see, certainly not 
amongst Liberals, the too prevalent habit of questioning the 
motives and defaming the characters of worthy and excellent 
men, merely because they happen to be Conservatives and Church- 
men, I. am ashamed of the Liberalism which sees in every 
Conservative a “rabid Tory,” in every “Tory” a disciple of 
“Jingo,” and in every Church parson a “ black-coated 
criminal.” There are Dissenters and Dissenters, just as 
there are Churchmen and Churchmen, and my circumstances 
have not brought me into contact with Dissenters of the 
highest type. My knowledge and experience of Noncon- 
formity may be unusual and unfortunate, but I am 
bound to confess that I have always found the highest 
types of Liberalism amongst Liberal Churchmen. May not 
the clergy be in some degree excused, if they are too ready to 
rush into the arms of Conservatism, when we remember that 
the ordinary Nonconformist always puts the Church question, 
in its most offensive phase, before everything else in politics 2 
In the last election, was not the burials question (witness a 
most exaggerated and needlessly offensive caricature extensively 
circulated by the Liberation Society) made a test question by 
Nonconformists in every contest? I happen to know that in 
an important town in Kent several votes were lost to the Liberal 
cause in consequence of an inflammatory speech by a Dissenting 
minister (from a distance), who asserted that “the gates of the 
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Churchyard were shut against the Nonconformist dead, whom 
the clergy would like to bury in dung-heaps and ditches!” 
Only that very day a Dissenter had been honourably buried in 
the parish churchyard, and the clergyman, who conducted the 
service at the desire of the friends of the deceased, had per- 
mitted two Methodist hymns to be sung by the grave’s side! 
Imagine the disgust of many even ardent Liberals at this 
wanton libel. Things like these prove that an important 
section of the Liberal party does its very best to prevent the 
clergy from becoming Liberals; nor do I know that a parson 
is any the more respected by Nonconformists because he is a 
Liberal. I begin to think that, with most Nonconformists, 
nothing that a parson can do is right. 

“Dissent has many faults, but Churchmen only two,— 

There’s nothing right they ever say, there’s nothing right they do.” 
Are not the clergy commonly judged by quite another than a 
political standard, so that the Liberal parson is usually often 
valued at a very low rate by his Nonconformist parishioners. 

And now a word on the Burials’ Bill of Mr. Osborne Mor- 
gan. J, for one, hope to sce it, in an amended form, become 
law during the present Session; but permit me to say that in its 
present form it is conceived entirely upon the principle of liberty 


for every one, except the conscientious and faithful Churchman! 


It is absurd to say that it is objectionable to the clergy, because 
it allows the “ Dissenting minister to enter the Churchyard with 
a hymn-book in his hand and a text of Scripture on his tongue.” 
It allows a great deal more; it gives liberty to every form of 
belief, or no belief, from Romanism to Secularism, pure and 
simple ; but it ties down the clergyman to what Nonconformists 
call “the dead form,” and it gives him no liberty whatever in 
the case of those who have neither moral nor truly legal right 
to Christian burial. Personally, I look upon our Burial Ser- 
vice as a service of charity, which may be safely used over all; 
but there are conscientious clergymen who think otherwise, and 
Dissenting literature is full of the ridicule of the Church and 
the Clergy on account of the indiscriminate use of this Service. 
It is certainly not to the credit of the Dissenters in this matter 
that, while claiming perfect liberty for themselves, they have 
hitherto treated with scorn every attempt of the clergy to be 
relieved from a great and grievous burden. May not some 
Churchmen be excused if, borrowing weapons from their enemies’ 
armoury, they say, with Mr. Matthew Arnold, “The Noncon- 
formists have been too often the friends of toleration and liberty 
of conscience, only to secure toleration for themselves.” The 
liberty they ask for themselves they are not always prepared to 
accord to others, and the loudly professed friends of the right 
of private judgment and freedom of conscience are too often the 
most cruel and vindictive bigots in the whole world.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A Hospitat Cuarbatrn. 


POPULATION, REPRESENTATION, THE CAUCUS, 
AND CUMULATIVE VOTING. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Several letters on these subjects in your last issue deserve 
notice. I must first apologise to your correspondent “ H.” for 
having too literally understood him. Reading his words, “ All 
towns under 7,000 to be disfranchised,’’ I turned to the census 
of Scotland, and found,—St. Andrew’s, 6,113; Annan, 3,172; 
Burntisland, 3,265; Cambeltown, 6,628, and so on, bringing 
within the description more than forty towns. These, I now 
understand, were not intended to be included in the suggested 
rule, which I ought to have read as excepting from its operation 
towns that by the present electoral law are formed into com- 
bined groups. I must assure your correspondent that he is 
right in thinking that I could not reasonably be disposed in any 
degree to support the present system. It seems to me essen- 
tially vicious, promising, if not amended, to be the cause of 
still more serious infirmities in our constitutional government, 
than those, by no means trifling ones, which may at present 
be traced to it. Your correspondent asks why diminutive 
places should not be thrown into the counties? I should be 
unwilling to prevent the smallest town from conducting its own 
election, and making its own Parliamentary return, if it were 
willing to bear the necessary official expenses of such election. 

The preference expressed by your correspondents, Mr. Mog- 
gridge and Mr. Collyns, for the caucus, as securing a more 
genuine expression of public opinion than is obtained by the 
cumulative system of voting, is, I fear, rather founded on the 
foregone conclusion that the opinions of the party to which we 
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attach ourselves are in truth that of the nation, and the only 
views which ought to prevail; and that, therefore, all that is 
gained in representative power by those who differ is go much 
of mischief. Assuming that the opinions of all classes of the 
people, in proportion to their several numbers, are entitled to 
be represented in the deliberative council of the nation, it is 
impossible not to see that the cumulative vote accomplishes this 
object, if not perfectly, yet infinitely better than by leaving the 
nomination of the representative to the majority only, however 
certainly that majority is obtained by means of the preliminary 
caucus. If, as Mr. Collyns observes, 1,000 voters, by cumulat- 
ing their votes on a clergyman, succeed in placing him on the 
School Board, the first question that presents itself is,—Were 
these 1,000 voters entitled to a representative, or not? Cer. 
tainly they could not have obtained one, unless their 
numbers were sufficient, or unless their adversaries, by 
abstention or by miscalculation of their force, failed to give 
so many votes as they might have given to the other candidates 
whom they desired to see returned. No doubt this may have 
arisen from the uncertainty of the more numerous party as to 
the votes on which they might reckon, and on their too wide 
dispersion, as in the first School Board election at Birmingham; 
and it is against this that the Caucus system is designed and 
calculated to guard. As a method of party strategy, it is un- 
questionably of great effect; but whether it gives, as Mr, 
Moggridge says, to every elector of any party “the maximum 
of control in the choice of his representative,” depends on 
whether the sacrifice of his personal preferences in favour of the 
candidates selected by the caucus can be looked upon as a 
measure of control really exercised by himself, or by somebody 
else. If three be finally chosen by the caucus, when there are 
five others, whom some of the minority would have preferred, 
they may yield to the majority, but they can scarcely be said 
to have had a maximum of control. 

I will not further oceupy your columns than by adding that 
the correction of the unfair distribution of power, whether 
according to the single or the cumulative vote, will be found 
in the proportional and preferential method, which I have now 
for nearly a quarter of a century endeavoured to bring to the 
consideration of my countrymen, whereby every equal quotient 
of votes may elect their representative. The majority of voters 
in every town will nominate from among the candidates obtain- 
ing the quotient the Member who shall represent their town; 
and every elector may render his vote as far as possible effec- 
tual by directing on his voting-paper that it shall be given to 
the second, third, or other candidate he has named, if the first 
or preceding candidate does not need or cannot use it.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Tuos. Hare. 





MR. PRINSEP’S PICTURE. 

{To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sirn,—Your Art critic, in his first notice on “The Royal 
Academy,” speaking of Mr. Prinsep’s Indian picture, says :— 
“Tt is impossible to do much more than laugh at the pompous 
title or the pretentious performance of Mr. Prinsep. Serious 
criticism would be out of place, if bestowed upon this half-acre 
of canvas, which tries, as Mr. Ruskin said of the Renaissance 
Sculpture, ‘to be grand by bigness.’ Perhaps it was almost an 
impossibility to make a good picture out of such a subject, but 
certainly it need not have been so crudely coloured, so coarsely 
painted, and so discordant in its general effect.” I should be 
grateful to you if you would allow me a little space in which to 
protest against, what seems to me, an unfair and inadequate 
criticism of the execution of this work. 

Your many readers and admirers must feel that in the tone 
of the Spectator, as a rule, there is a conscientiousness which is 
at once generous and elevated ; but in ridiculing and dismissing 
Mr. Prinsep’s picture, as one below contempt, I cannot think 
your critic has been either fair or generous. Obviously he is 
not, judging from his wise and appreciative criticism on Mr. 
Dicksee’s work, one of those Art critics who put themselves 
out of court altogether by hitting hard blows, because in 
so doing alone they find something to say about Art; but I 
think in this instance he has failed in seeing the amount of 
success which has been achieved in a most difficult under- 
taking,—an undertaking which required courage, industry, and 
power of endurance to bring to anything like completion. These 
qualities alone surely ought to secure for the picture a certain 
amount of respect, but I think many will agree with me in think- 
ing there are artistic merits in the work which, though not those 
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most easily seen or which are most popular, show a power which 
deserves anything but contempt. The faults are obvious, the 
f fault being the subject, which was not Mr. Prinsep’s 
choice; also a want of finish and delicacy in the execution. It 
may be that the whole effect of this Anglo-Indian scene is 
strikingly in accordance with the flashy tone of the “ gunpowder- 
and-glory ” policy, but this is only saying in other words that 
the performance carries out the feeling of the subject. The most 
striking merit of the picture appears to me to be, that in the 
gloom of an English climate a vivid representation has been 
painted of a scene in India in which the Oriental sense of light 
and rich brightness of colouring has been given most forcibly 
on an enormous scale, and in which a vast number of portraits 
have been painted with reference to individual likeness,—the 
truth of the scene as it took place, and yet with a grouping of 
the masses which is, in an artistic sense, good. The fact of the 
size of the canvas being huge, adding to the suggestion of 
Oriental quantity and size, is also, surely, a merit in the pic- 
ture, though it must have added immensely to the difficulties. 
To have criticised severely the idea of the picture, the desire to 
have the portrait of such a scene painted, all, probably, would 
agree in thinking legitimate; but to dismiss the performance 
with contemptuous ridicule, without recognising any merit, I 
cannot think criticism worthy of the Spectator. It is one of 
those criticisms (fortunately growing rarer every year) which 
do harm and no good, which divide the sympathies of the 
painter and the writer, and which embitter the feelings of 
artists against critics. 

Most of our best artists, I feel convinced, would be of opinion 
that Mr. Prinsep has accomplished a most difficult undertaking 
ina very creditable manner, and that considering the special 
difficulties he had to contend with, there is, perhaps, no other 
artist who could have accomplished it so creditably.—I am, 
Sir, &c., E. I. Barrineron. 
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THE OXFORD ELECTION. 

{To THL EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR." ] 
‘Sir,—Unexpected circumstances, wholly unconnected with the 
Election, took me to Oxford on May 8rd, and detained me there 
until the Monday after the conclusion of the contest. During 
that time I had exceptional opportunities of watching the con- 
duct of the Election and the different influences brought into 
play, as well as of conversing with those actively interested on 
both sides, from University professors and undergraduates 
down to college porters, and from city magistrates down to 
cabmen and bargees. 

As the Conservative papers—and especially the provincial 
ones—are affecting to consider the result of this struggle as 
the beginning of the next “reaction,” and are drawing there- 
from the most momentous morals, will you permit me to 
brietly name three points that seem to me, as an observant out- 
sider, to have brought about the defeat of the Home Secretary ? 

Firstly, personal popularity. Mr. Hall, owing to his muni- 
ficence and geniality, is most exceptionally popular, whilst Sir 
William Harcourt (to say no more) has not the knack of win- 
ning friends in any wholesale fashion. One of the most ener- 
getic workers for Hall assured me that they would not have 
had the slightest chance with any other candidate. His can- 
vassers most assiduously kept both foreign and domestic policy 
equally in the background, which was not the case at the 
General Election. You heard on all sides of Mr. Hall’s gener- 
vsity to churches, to schools, to poor allotments, to coffee- 
houses, &e., of the Christmas beef and general or specific tips, 
‘but not a syllable as to the staunchness of his Tory views. 

Secondly, Churchmanship. <A great deal was made, in a 
quiet way, of Mr. Hall having opposed the Public Worship 
Regulation Act, and of Sir William Harcourt having vehemently 
Supported it. Liberal High-Churehmen, who had voted for 
Harcourt and Chitty in April, were reminded that the Govern- 
ment which had supported the Public Worship Regulation Act, 
which had made enemies of the Eastern Church, &c., was now 
hopelessly defeated; that it was no longer a question of 
Gladstone or Beaconsfield, but between a sound Churchman and 
an indifferent one. These arguments, not in themselves illogi- 
eal, prevailed to my certain knowledge with several Churchmen, 
who on this occasion reversed their vote of the previous month. 
[ was tol. that seventeen members of one congregation were 
known to have changed on these grounds, and that it was 
Suspected of several others. 

Thirdiy, beer, and divers other influences, of which I need 





not say a word, as they may come before the Election Judges. 
But of beer, whether the drinkers quaffed at their own or any 
one else’s expense, I feel bound to make an additional remark. 
It might naturally be supposed, as Mr. Hall was the owner of 
a great number of small public-houses in the least aristocratic 
parts of the city, that beer would be freely consumed; but I 
must own that I was amazed at the number and noise of the 
gangs of blaspheming drunkards who were nightly parading 
certain streets, profusely adorned with blue favours. I enclose 
my card, and you will see that I have had a somewhat excep- 
tional experience of elections and electioneering, not of a rose- 
water character, but I can safely say that I never saw or heard 
anything lke so much drunkenness or foul language at an 
election as I did last week at Oxford. It was a grievous scandal. 
—I an, Sir, &e., VIATOR. 





“WAITING FOR A LEAD IN POLITICS.” 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Your article on this subject has touched on the very 
difficulty that prevents a large and sincerely patriotic class of 
Englishmen from yielding a full sympathy and hearty support 
to the great Liberal party. What we want is to be assured 
that there exist some institutions and certain principles which 
may be considered sacred, and not to be tampered with; points 
where the honest Liberals may say, “ No! we refuse no reforms: 
but we stop at subversion.” Household suffrage is to be im- 
mensely extended. Well, is that the limit, and what is the 
principle, and what is to bar the further progress to manhood 
suffrage, more or less thinly disguised? The Church is no 
longer to be deemed safe, and the proclaimed indebtedness of 
the Liberal party to the Nonconformists must ensure the adop- 
tion of Disestablishment as a party measure at an early date. 
Speaking, however, generally, the facilities for agitation in- 
crease daily, by aid of the cheap Press and rapid locomotion ; 
aspiring politicians find the advocating of extreme changes 
most telling with the multitude; what is assumed to be a 
“burning question” is evolved, and it calls itself Liberal, the 
ultra men amongst the leaders adopt it, and so it becomes an 
“open question,” and the leaders, unable to agree, are induced 
to refer to the masses. In this way, with a party whose leaders 
are some Liberals and some Radicals, almost every question 
must rapidly become an “ open question.” 

Now, Sir, it is obvious that in a self-governing people, im- 
mense responsibility must rest on the leaders of the great popu- 
lar party to direct the masses prudently, to impress the people 
with the sense of fixed principles, and not permit the Liberal 
party to be regarded simply as the representation of current 
popularity. Though I am myself unable to agree with you 
on many points, I entirely recognise your great abilities, and 
am sure your opinions carry considerable weight with “ men of 
light.” I therefore earnestly appeal to you to pronounce as 
definitely as the subject will allow what we may accept as true 
Liberal principles, and what not; and further, what we may 
consider as a good, wholesome programme of Reform, giving us 
at the same time time proper instruction as to the arguments 
for, or reasonableness of, your opinions. I would gladly hear 
your views, amongst others, on these points:—The Church of 
England, grants to Voluntary schools (as existing), local rates 
and Imperial taxes, game-laws, extension of centralising or 
bureaucratic system, paid magistracy, payment of election ex- 
penses, payment of Members of Parliament, &c.—I am, Sir, &e., 

A SuBscRIBER. 


ART. 


— 
THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


[FIRST NOTICE. ] 


Tur Grosvenor Gallery is rapidly losing the high place amongst 
picture exhibitions which it at first held, and becoming, with 
each successive year, less representative of the best Art of 
the day, and more the home of divers eccentricities. That 
amateur element, which was always “the little rift within the 
lute” in Sir Coutts Lindsay’s exhibition, pervades the Gallery 
with its spirit as well as its presence, seeming to seize hold, in 
some instances, of artists who should be safe from such infec- 
tion. The works exhibited, too, are noticeable, for the most 
part, as imbued with a certain flavour which is anything rather 
than the quiet good work of strong painters. The pictures are 
either bizarre, affected, or insipid, and all (or at least nearly all) 
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have a dreadful sort of high-art simper on their faces, and seem 
to murmur slowly and softly of the sanctity and mysteriousness 
of Art. 

It is a pity, a great pity, that this should be so, for the 
Grosvenor Gallery might have held a very worthy and useful 
place, had its director kept himself clear of all cliques of artists 
and amateurs, and opened his exhibition partly to the best art 
of the day, partly to the best art of the young painters. It 
may be that the present phase is one which the Gallery will 
grow out of, in time; but if not, its fate is sealed. It will, 
unless its censorship be conducted in a much more thorough 
and impartial manner, dwindle in public and art value from 
year to year, and its productions, like the tittle-tattle of what 
are called the “ Society Papers,” will have to be constantly spiced 
to a greater degree, to suit the jaded senses of its patrons. 

Whatever may be Mr. Burne Jones’s artistic faults or excel- 
lences, there can be no doubt that it is his work which, as a rule, 
forms the great feature of the Grosvenor Gallery, and hitherto 
the artist has certainly done his best for the exhibition. Three 
such works as “The Days of Creation,” the “Laus Veneris,’ 
and “ The Annunciation” have, perhaps, never been exhibited 
in rapid succession by an artist of our own time, and these of 
themselves have made interesting the first exhibitions of the 
Grosvenor Gallery; but the picture sent by Mr. Burne Jones 
this year, can only be spoken of with praise’ by those who are 
unacquainted with the artist’s power. Itis, in the fullest sense of 
the word, a failure, if it be judged by comparison with the former 
work of its author. The subject is a number of maidens clothed 
in white, with musical instruments in their hands, descending 
a spiral stair, which winds from the lower left-hand corner of the 
picture to the upper corner of the same side. The stairs are 
coloured a pale gold, and give the name to the picture, which 
is called “The Golden Stairs.” 

When we say that this picture is a failure, we do not mean 
that it fails in technique, nor, indeed, in anything save the pos- 
session of those beauties of colour and depths of feeling which those 
who are well acquainted with Mr. Burne Jones’s work have come 
to look upon almost as their right. In ‘The Golden Stairs’ the 
colour is not unpleasing, but simply absent. There is no reason 
why the picture should not have been painted by a great 
colourist ; but if so, it has been painted at a time when colour 
has simply ceased to exist for him, when his consciousness of 
it was wholly gone. And it is a curious thing to remember 
that the beautiful series of Pygmalion pictures exhibited at this 
gallery last year by Mr. Jones, seemed to show the painter 
giving up his colour faculty, or at all events, ignoring it for the 
time. In this year’s picture of the staircase, the colour has 
gone as completely as if it had never existed; a perfect har- 
mony of pale tint remains, but colo, as it is properly under- 
stood (and as Mr. Jones has shown us over and over again that 
he understands it), there is none. And much the same might 
be said of the intent, the feeling, the motive, the sentiment, or 
meaning of the picture,—using any of these terms to signify 
what there is in the picture, and what one gets out of it beyond 
the mere animal pleasure of the eye. A group of beautiful girls 
are descending a golden staircase, graceful in design, and painted 
as, perhaps, no one but this artist can paint at the present 
time, with a mingled solidity and delicacy very hard to 
explain. And yet what does it all come to? Nothing, as 
far as we can see, that is worth making out. Now, it must 
be remembered that we cannot help expecting from artists, 
as from other people, that of which we know them to becapable. 
If Mr. Burne Jones means to bid for popularity, then, probably, 
this picture will fulfil his purpose ; but if he wishes to be true to 
himself, and true also to those expectations with which many 
people look forward to his work, then he must not sink below 
his accustomed level of intense feeling, nor devote his magnifi- 
cent powers of painting to the glorification of white linen, like 
Mr. Albert Moore, or the modelling of a woman's back, like Sir 
Frederick Leighton. Be it remembered, however, with regard 
to this last illustration, that Sir Frederick does other and much 
greater work. Witness those large frescoes at South Kensing- 
ton Museum, to the examination of which we hope soon to be 
able to devote an article. 

Turn from Mr. Burne Jones’s picture to the right hand, and 
there hangs before you the large picture of the “Song of 
Miriam,” by Mr. Richmond, the Slade Professor at Oxford. 
This picture is hardly to be criticised fairly, as it is still un- 
finished, Mr. Richmond having sent it for exhibition at the pre- 
sent time because he could not do so afterwards, as he informs 








us in a somewhat naive note to the catalogue. It is to be pre. 
sumed from this fact, that the author thinks it would be a loss 
if the public had no opportunity of seeing this work, and that 
he, therefore, does violence to his feelings by exhibiting it in 
an immature state. What can be truly said in its favour ig 
that it exhibits a great amount of industry, and a careful study 
of the work of Sir Frederick Leighton. There are very many 
figures in the composition, and all of them have been drawn 
with that careful but essentially unlovely drawing of 
which Mr. Richmond gives us such frequent examples, 
Looking at his men and women, and their anatomical 
developments, produces a feeling of thankfulness that in 
the present day the abdominal muscles are covered by at 
least two layers of cloth and linen, and no longer withdraw 
our attention from more interesting concerns. In much the 
same way, it seems to us, in which an ambitious tradesman com- 
bines carefully three or four Latin and Greek words into one 
unutterably hideous compound signifying hair-oil or tooth- 
powder, so does Mr. Richmond with great care and industry 
take all the muscles, veins, limbs, &c., of a human being, and 
build up in front of us something,—not a man. In very truth, 
a composition like this is hardly a picture, can hardly grow to 
be a picture, with any amount of added finish; it is to a picture 
much what a Spanish olla is to a dinner at Véfours—something,. 
that is, which has all the elements of good eating, but cast into 
a pot anyhow, stewed to rags, and then a little classical oil poured 
over the whole. We hope our readers will be able to disentangle 
the last illustration. Mr. Richmond has, in the next room, how- 
ever, a portrait, which is really dignified and good, of Mr. 
Darwin, a gentleman whom we heard described yesterday by an 
explanatory clergyman as “a very good writer.’ We shall 
hope to mention this portrait in a later notice. 

With the mention of the two big landscapes by Mr. Cecil 
Lawson, which occupy the end of the great west gallery, 
we shall conclude this our first notice. These pictures 
of the Weald of Surrey and another landscape whose name 
we have forgotten, are quite the worst things which Mr. 
Lawson has yet exhibited, and show very clearly that the 
artist is being, like most successful young artists, spoilt. 
The picture of Surrey is a dusky moonlight scene, very 
large and dark and misty, but without any beauty other 
than that of a big scene-painting,—a nice effect boldly 
treated, but not a great picture, and hardly worthy of a place 
in the gallery. It would have been just as bad or as good, if it 
had been a tenth part of the size. The picture of the two 
yellow sisters standing amongst the meadow-sweet in a pastoral 
landscape is simply unsightly. Mr. Lawson has presumably 
been trying to blend figures and landscape into unity, but he 
has only produced an unpleasing picture, which is neither one 
thing nor the other. The eye struggles from the big, awkward 
figures, to the big awkward landscape in which they stand, 
and from the landscape back to the figures again, and finds no 
resting-place and no enjoyment. 








BOOKS. 
jeanne’ 

MR. CHEYNE ON ISATIAH.* 
A NEW commentary on Isaiah reminds us of that description in 
Mr. Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus of the worth of a true Book. Such 
a Book, which may be given to the world once in two or three 
centuries, is (he says) like some great perennial tree, to which 
men go on pilgrimage from all lands, to find shelter under its 
branches, and which every year puts forth new leaves and fruits, 
that is to say, commentaries, essays, pamphlets. Some of these 
live and perish in a single season, while others leave behind them 
seeds with the promise of new life in them. Sucha Book is the 
Book of the Prophecies of Isaiah. Few books have deserved, and 
few have had, such a host of commentaries, generation after 
generation. The list which Gesenius gave, fifty years ago, in the 
exhaustive fashion of the critics of his day, was enormous, and 
the additions that must now be made to it are very great, both 
for number and for worth. And if we were to attempt to 
classify as well as to enumerate them all, we should find our- 
selves involved in as many ramifications as was Polonius, when 
he attempted to state to Hamlet the various kinds of acting 
which the players could present. There are the theological 


* The Prophecies of Isaiah. A New Translation, with Commentary and 
Appendices, by the Rey. T. K. Cheyne, M,A. Vol. I. London: C. Kegan Pau) 
and Co. 1880, 
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of which those of Vitringa, Alexander, and 
be taken as the best specimens, while they 
ed, with every kind of learning, as well as 
ological; the purely literary commentary of 
Bishop Lowth; the historical and literary commentaries, such 
s those of Gesenius, Rosenmiiller, Hitzig, and Knobel; those in 
a ‘ch the writers—as Ewald, Strachey, Stanley, and Bunsen— 
jen cna to bring all these elements into the light of that com- 
parative philosophy which would find the relation of the Hebrew 
nation and its religion to that of the other nations in the divine 
covernment of the world. And then thereare the monographs and 
quasi-monographs of Caspari, Hengstenberg, Hivernick, Plump- 
tre, and a host of others, in which we must include the marginalia 
of Grotius and the sermons of Maurice Each class of com- 
mentaries, indeed, runs into the others more or less; and especially 
should we find it difficult to say precisely where to place the 
volume of Mr. Cheyne now before us. In his earlier work, 
published ten years since—The Book of Isaiah Chronologically 
Arranged—Mr. Cheyne followed Ewald almost entirely in his 
dealings with the text, while his learning was his own; but 
now, with that reasonable inconsistency which every wise man 
recognises as the growth of knowledge, he tells us, “ That since 
writing that work, the author’s views have been modified on 
some of the critical questions at issue. The difficulty and com- 
plication of these questions are much greater than he supposed.” 
He says, too, that those ten years “have been years to him 
fruitful of results both in study and in inner experience, and he 
would fain hope that not only has his knowledge increased, but 
his mental and spiritual vision been purified and enlarged.” 
And he has learnt that there is more than he had formerly 
seen to be said in “justification of a distinctly Christian 
exegesis, i.e. one which interprets prophecy in the light of fulfil- 
ment, and develops the germs of doctrine in a New Testament 
sense.” There is, we believe, a translation, by one of the old- 
fashioned rationalists, of Vitringa’s learned commentary on 
Isaiah, “ with all the unsatisfactory (that is, Christian) theology 
left out; but Mr. Cheyne has, with more wisdom as well as 
more humility, seen that this Christian theology brings to bear 
upon the Hebrew prophets a light without which it is impos- 
sible to understand them aright. Still he has by no means 
wholly abandoned his old position of free criticism as wrong 
or worthless. It is one of the merits of this Commentary that it 
does not dogmatically assume and assert either a rationalist or 
an orthodox system of interpretation, as though the other had 
nothing to be said for it. Nor does Mr. Cheyne fall into the 
mistake of saying (as Mr. Matthew Arnold does) that, as re- 
gards the most perplexing of all the critical questions relating 
to the Book of Isaiah—that of the authorship of the later 
chapters—it is immaterial to our appreciation of them whether 
we believe them to have been written by Isaiah or not. 
He more justly says:—‘Sad it is that fiom the only 
admissible point of view—the philological—the problem of their 
date and literary origin still remains unsettled; for, until we 
know under what circumstances a prophecy was written, por- 
tions at least of the exegesis cannot but remain vague and 
obscure.’ We could wish, indeed, that he had stated the 
problem more fully than he has done, and still more that 
he had been able to throw some new light upon it, and to 
make at least some farther approximation than has yet been 
made towards its solution. Still, it is something to have it 
clearly recognised by so religious as well as learned a clergy- 
manas Mr. Cheyne, that the question exists, and that it is a 
question which cannot be settled off-hand, either by a servile 
belief in miraculous predictions for which there is inadequate 
justification, nor yet by the dogmatic assertion of a later author- 
ship, in spite of all the literary and critical objections to such 
assertion. 
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The student, properly so called, of the Book of Isaiah, will 
not confine himself to one commentary ; but for those readers, 
and those writers of sermons, who have not time, nor perhaps 
inclination, for making more than a cursory acquaintance with 
the subject, there can hardly be a better commentary than this 
before us. To apply Goethe’s illustration, if it does not con- 
tain much seed-corn, much profound and pregnant thought, it 
is at least good wholesome bread, nourishing and satisfying for 
the day. And it has at this moment—for in this respect it 
must presently be more or less superseded by wider knowledge 
—a special value, as giving some of the latest facts and conclu- 
Sions of the Assyriologists as to the connection of Hebrew and 
Assyrian history at the period to which Isaiah’s prophecies 





belong. Until the recent diseovery of the palaces, the bas- 
reliefs, the bulls, and the annals of Sargon, which show him 
to have been one of the greatest, perhaps the greatest, of the 
Assyrian kings, the learned commentators had doubted whether, 
in spite of the mention of his name by Isaiah, he had any 
proper royal existence,—whether he was not either a mere 
general, or else Shalmaneser under another name. But now 
we have not only his own account of that siege of Ashdod which 
Isaiah mentions, but notices of his invasion of Judah which throw 
a new light upon other passages of the prophet which had 
hitherto been supposed to refer to that of Sennacherib. The 
cuneiform inscriptions, too, have shown that it was not so 
impossible as the older rationalists supposed, but, on the con- 
trary, quite certain, that Isaiah might know of Babylon and of 
the Chaldeans, as well as of Nineveh and the Assyrians. But 
it is by the discovery of the so-called Assyrian Canon, with its 
precise chronology, that still more important questions are 
raised. 

No one who has an eye or feeling for such things can doubt 
that the Book of Isaiah, as we now have it, is an epic whole, 
comparable for the unity of its “ beginning, middle, and end,” 
with the Iliad or the Morte d@ Arthur. And till the Assyrian 
Canon threatened to prove the belief an illusion, it seemed that 
this epic arrangement might be properly attributed to Isaiah him- 
self. But itis hard not to accept this Canon, with all its in- 
ternal evidence of precision and accuracy, its correspondence 
with the more detailed annals of the several kings, its mention 
of an eclipse, which Mr. Hind has calculated and found 
to have actually occurred at the given date, and its agreement 
with the Canon of Ptolemy. And then we must conclude that 
it was not the invasion of Sennacherib, but that of Sargon, 
which happened in the fourteenth year of Hezekiah’s reign; 
that Sennacherib’s invasion was in Hezekiah’s twenty-fourth 
year; and that the illness of Hezekiah and the embassy from 
Merodach-Baladan also belong to the earlier date. And, if so, 
we shall be obliged to refer the arrangement of the book to a 
later time, and to admit that the compiler of this, as well as of 
the Book of Kings, was not accurate as to his own chronology. 
All this Mr. Cheyne has discussed, though, we think, not so 
clearly as Mr. George Smith had previously done in his 
Assyrian Eponym Canon, to which Mr. Cheyne does not refer. 

Mr. Cheyne has given a new translation, which is, of course, 
an important part of his interpretation of the text, wherever it 
had been obscured by previous mistranslation; while such mis- 
translations imply that the text is there difficult, and needs 
elucidation. But we could wish that the learned commentator 
had never departed from the Authorised Translation, where 
there was no real error to correct. To him who reads the 
Hebrew with this translation as a help, itis no advantage—gives 
no additional explanation of the text—to find, at the beginning 
of the first chapter, the bald phrase, “ Sons I have made great 
and high, and they have broken away from me,” instead of the 
fine, rhythmical English,—* I have nourished and brought up 
children, and they have rebelled against me.” ‘To the student 
of the Hebrew there is no advantage, to the mere English 
reader there is absolute disadvantage, in such a new translation. 
“xcept in the case of actual errors, it may be safely asserted that 
any change from the Authorised Version will almost always bea 
change for the worse. No one now can write such English as 
that is. Mr. Matthew Arnold and Sir Edward Strachey have 
laid down this principle in making their versions, which are 
good just in as far as they have kept to it, and bad wherever 
they depart from it. 

REATA.* 
Ir is long since we have read a story in which excellence of plot 
and excellence of character-painting are so well combined. From 
the first page to the last, the reader is thoroughly interested in 
the story, the general nature of which is not in the least con- 
cealed from him all through, though the particular form in 
which the dénovement is to come is so well kept secret that it 
draws you on, and interests you up to the last moment. This 
alone would be a great merit in a novel, if, indeed, this merit 
could belong to it without other merits too, which we 
doubt. Not all the skill which Mr. Gerard has shown, and 
it is very considerable, in at once frankly disclosing to 
the reader the general character of the secret, and carefully 
concealing from him the precise nature of it, would have sufficed 





* Reata, By E.D. Gerard. 3 vols. London: Blackwood. 
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to render the story good, without the very considerable skill 
shown in painting character, both male and female, and the 
large experience of fresh and completely unhackneyed scenes 
which makes the subject-matter of the character-sketches so full 
of novelty and interest. There is not a single element of 
the novel which is intrinsically poor,—unless, perhaps, it 
be the attempt to paint a farcical figure in Piotr, which 
clearly, we think, falls short of real farce, while it is nothing 
if it does not reach that point; or the still more unsuccessful, 
though less conspicuous, attempt to define an old lady, after the 
Dickensian fashion, solely by her habit of dropping her shawl. 
But these are the only constituents of the book of which any good 
judge would say that they were below the mark. Such evenness 
of execution, such admirable balance between the interest of the 
story, the interest of the characters, and the mere interest of 
the local colouring itself, is very rare; and if Mr. Gerard, of 
whom we know nothing, be a Leginner in novel-writing, we 
should argue from his first success that he has a consider- 
able career before him. Here and there, perhaps, especially 
in the description of Polish society, there may be a 
slight tendency to prolong too much disquisitions on a 
theme on which the author may well expect the bulk of his 
readers to be both tolerably ignorant and tolerably curious. 
But even if he does occasionally linger a little too long 
over his pictures of Polish society, they are so vivid and so 
novel that we are hardly conscious of the excess, For the most 
part, we may say that Mr. Gerard knows where to begin, knows 
where to linger, and knows where to leave off, and there are few 
to whom, when breaking fresh ground like that of this story, 
such praise can be fitly given. 

One great charm of this book is the character of the heroine, 
Reata, who is half of German, half of Mexican blood, and is so 
painted as to make us feel this conflict of races in her character. 
The wild fun of her first capricious practical joke, the romantic 
desire to be loved for herself alone, and not for any extraneous 
advantages she might possess, which gradually induces her to 
continue for a time in earnest the deception which had been 
begun ia fun; the deep personal pride, and the contempt she 
feels for what she begins to discern doubtfully in her lover's 
character, which harden this intention into a seriovs design, 
and the embarrassment she experiences when she has to con- 
front seriously, in European society, the results of a mad 
freak conceived in the solitary freedom of a Mexican forest, 
are all admirably painted, and so painted as to make what 
would otherwise scem an impossible plot perfectly natural. So 
also is the mixed prepossession, impressionability, and selfish- 
ness which make it so much easier for Reata to impose her 
little deceit on her cousin Otto than she had ever imagined that 
it could be; and that yearning of Otto’s after ease and wealth 
which alarm Reata, and induce her to transform her practical 
joke into a real test of the constancy of her betrothed. All the 
scenes in Mexico are admirable. 'The picture of Reata’s indig- 
nation at being asked whether she is fond of flowers, which she 
compares to the question whether she is fond of “ people,’— 
without any individualisation of the people,—and her invective 
against some flowers and panegyric on others, may serve as 
specimens of Reata’s original and wild, but noble and ardent 
character :— 

‘“* You are very fond of flowers, are you not remarked Otto, at 
last, more for the sake of hearing her voice again than for any other 
reason, as he deemed the question superfiuous.—‘ You are very fond 
of people, are you not >’ she answered, after a second’s pause, with- 
out lifting her eyes, end exactly imitating the tone of his question. 
—‘Of people: repeated he, slightly taken aback ; ‘why, what has 
that got to do with my question ? Of course I like amiable and 
agreeable people.’—‘ And J like amiable and agreeable flowers,’ re- 
turned Reata, with such perfect gravity, that Otto could not refrain 
from langhing. ‘You do not understand me,’ she said, colouring im- 
patiently ; ‘can’t you see that there is as much difference in them as 
in people, and that it is nonsense to talk of liking or disliking them 
in a body, or of caring about them at all times? There are some 
days when I wouldn't have a flower in my room for worlds, they 
would disturb me; just as one docs not always want society. Each 
flower has got its own character and its own history, just as much as 
we have; and of course I only select the flowers that are sympathetic 
tome. Just look at this little pink cactus, forinstance ; did you ever 
see such a silly, vacant expression?’ tearing it to pieces as she 
spoke ; ‘while its twin-sister here is as intelligent as possible.’—‘ And 
do you analyse the expression of each flower before it is deemed 
worthy of joining in the decorations? It would be rather a lengthy 
business, I think.’-—-‘ But one sces that at a glance—one feels it in- 
stinctively. Don’t you sce now that this large white daisy is in ex- 
cellent spirits ? it is laughing..—‘How do you make that out?’ Otto 
asked, staring hard at the flower she held out towards him. ‘1 con- 
fess ] don’t see anything.’—‘ But you must see,’ with a gesture of 
impatience. ‘And then look at this poor purple campanilla: what a 











melancholy expression it has! it is evidently dying of a broken heart 

I am afraid it is in love with a star; and it goes on waiting hour 
after hour, hoping that the star wil] come down to it: bat that hour- 
will never come, and it would have died of grief if it had not been 
gathered. I am going to take it home to try and cheer it up a little 
—‘ What wild fancies this girl has!’ Otto thought, as he listened 

‘They would sound mad coming from any one else; but somehow 
they fit her quite naturally..—‘ And what about those pretty little 
pink-tinged convolvuluses ?’ he asked; ‘don’t they look as innocent 
as doves ?’—‘ Yes, they do; but they are the vilest, most deceitfyl 
little wretches on earth. I only brought them here to wring their 
necks,’ suiting the action to the word.—‘ Why, what have they done 
—‘ They go creeping up to other plants nobler than themselves, and 
coax them till they allow themselves to be twined round and round, 
and then they strangle their benefactors, and go on smiling the whole 
time in that innocent, childlike manner. I could forgive them any- 
thing but their falseness,’ and Reata crushed up a lot of the litt'e 
flowers in her hand, and flung them from her with a disdainful move. 
ment.— Are you, then, such an enemy of deccit ?’—‘ Of course,’ she 
answered, with a passing shade of confusion; then rapidly, as if to 
change the subject, ‘Do you sce those scarlet bells there * They 
are the greatest furies I know: at this moment they are literally 
shaking with passion ; I don’t know exactly what it is abont, but I 
suspect it is jealousy, because that nearest cluster of vetches has got 
a butterfly hovering over it, while they have none. Of course it ig 
not right of them to show their feelings so openly; but still, it is 
better to be honest, and I rather like their spirit.’—‘ You shoul¢ 
study botany,’ said Otto, ‘as you have so much opportunity of ob. 
serving plants, and take such an interest in them.’—‘I tried to do so. 
once, but I shall never try again. I hate botany. What is the good 
of having a set of rules which divide flowers off into classes, and 
teach one how to analyse them? I shouldn’t care for a flower a bit 
better for knowing how it is constructed. Only fancy, on the very 
first page, the book told me to cut up an anemone. I couldn't do it 
—it went to my heart; so I cut up the book instead and threw it 
into the kitchen-fire. Now I have made a botany of my own, and 
divided off flowers into far more satisfactory classes. There is a 
sentimental class, a fierce class, a silly class; then there is a silly- 
sentimental, a fierce-sentimental, and so on.’—‘I wonder you have 
not got tired of them; you must know all the kinds by heart, surely, 
having lived all your life in this country.’ ” 

And if the picture of Reata is good, the pendent to it, in the 
picture of the Polish Countess, Halka, with her subdued arti- 
ficial grace, and her real passion for Otto, is quite as good. 
There is a strong sense of justice in Mr. Gerard’s sketches. Even 
the characters he intends to present as disagreeable are allowed 
fair-play, and show all the good qualities which are consistent 
with the bad qualities. Otto is weak and selfish, but it is im- 
possible to dislike, though it is easy to despise him; and the 
Countess Halka is cold and selfish, but there is no weakness in 
her, and she is capable of a genuine passion in spite of her 
coldness and selfishness. Gabrielle is excitable and silly, but 
no one can help grieving for her early death. Hermine is heavy 
and slightly phlegmatic, but it is impossible not to admire the 
depth of her quiet, undemonstrative love. Even the Jewish 
solicitor, Mr. Fadenhecht, though professionally a rascal, is made 
as little of a rascal as is consistent with his steady pursuit of 
his own interest. My. Gerard has no Uéfes noires, and it is a 
great merit in a novelist not to have a Déte noire. 

It would be a mistake if we gave the impression that the 
power of this novel rises to the highest level. It is not a novel 
to be compared with the best of Miss Bronté’s even; its power 
of painting character does not approach Miss Austen's; the 
life and vigour in it are not the life and vigour of Sir Walter 
Scott. But of novels of the second rank, it strikes us as an 
admirable specimen, if only for the perfect harmony of its 
execution, and the artistic finish of what we may call its poetical 
justice, where every deceit or shortcoming of the leading char- 
acters so perfectly avenges itself upon them, and that without 
the smallest necessity for the distortion of the truth of nature. 
The reader is not only thoroughly interested and entertained 
throughout, but he gains for once—what real life in the un- 
finished condition in which we see it here hardly ever gives 
him—a complete sense of the justice of destiny, without any 
sense at all of the unreality or impossibility of the machinery 
by which that destiny is brought about. 


FOREIGN WORK AND ENGLISH WAGES.* 
“Reavers of the following papers,” says Mr. Brassey, in his 
preface, “ will not fail to discover for themselves my heavy 
obligations to the Press.” An epithet more apt than “ heavy ” 
could scarcely have been chosen, but some explanation is needed 
of the word “ Press.” The compiler, it is true, has used his 
scissors without restraint upon a large number of current 
periodicals, but he has also quoted rather unmercifully from am 
equally large number of well-known and little-known authors ; 


* Foreign Work and English Wages, Considered with Reference to the D pression cf 
Trade. By Thomas Bratsey, M.P. London: Longmans, Green,and Co. 187°. 
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and we doubt if the word “Press” can be rightly applied to 
extracts from writers like Defoe, Carlyle, Coleridge, Mrs. 
Gaskell, and (an especial favourite with Mr. Brassey) Mr. J. R. 
Green. Nor does the aptness of these latter quotations, as a 
rule, entirely make up for their frequency. 

Tt is our duty also to warn Mr. Brassey that in his future 
attempts to “ elucidate industrial problems” and “improve the 
relations between capital and labour,” he must pay more at- 
tention to the form in which he puts his lucubrations. At pre- 
sent, and judging from the work before us, his literary capacity 
does not exceed, if indeed it reveals, the literary capacity 
of the critic who solemnly opines, on the score of a few 
loose verses, that it would have been better for the world if 
Burns had never written a line. We must admit, however, that 
remarks like these would be pedantic and impertinent to the 
last degree, if the net result of Mr. Brassey’s book were such as 
might be not unfairly looked for from a man of his experience. 
That a great many people are likely to hold that it is, may be 
gathered from the laudatory notices of this book which have 
already appeared. If we are presumptuous in taking a different 
view, we shall at all events endeavour to justify our opinion by 
quotations from the work itself, rather than by any arguments 
or assertions of our own. 

Mr. Brassey retains, he says, “an implicit faith in the 
British workman; if he will but do himself justice, he is as 
capable as he ever was of holding his own against the world.” 
But the British workman has fallen on evil days just now, and 
the other members of the body politic are suffering with 
him. Mr. Brassey declares that he has no panacea to offer for 
this state of affairs; and he describes his volume as a “ record 
and registry, rather than a work of fancy, imagination, and 
theory.” Asa matter of fact, however, he does offer us ina 
very diluted form the same remedies which Carlyle prescribed, 
more than thirty years ago, with surpassing vigour, in Past and 
Present. It is easy, indeed, to say and to see that, if an artisan 
practises sobriety and thrift, he will fare all the better for his 
self-denial. A farmer, too, who, in the words of Mephistopheles, 
is not ashamed 

“Den Acker den er erntet selbst zu diingen,”’ 

whose sons are ready to imitate their sire, and whose 
daughters leave the drawing-room for the dairy, the pianoforte 
for the poultry-yard, will clearly be in a better position than he 
is now for competing with the foreigner. But we looked for 
something more specific than such bed-ridden truths as these 
from Mr. Brassey, and we refuse to be comforted with such 
vague though wholesome generalities. 

We must hasten, however, to our quotations, and premising 
that Mr. Brassey’s chapters are full of statistical information 
as trustworthy as it is valuable, we shall leave it to the reader 
to appraise the value of the conclusions which he has drawn 
from his facts and figures. His chapter on the cotton trade 
ends thus :— 

“Tt has been said that we are losing our reputation as manu- 
facturers by adulterating our cotton-goods with a dressing of china 
clay. The practice has been resorted to by our rivals abroad; but 
we may wisely give heed to the warning of Sir Brooke Robertson 
and other Consuls, and abandon the attempt to make trashy goods at 
impossible prices. We cannot claim a monopoly, but we ought to 
retain our share of the textile industry of the world. We have 
not escaped the almost universal depression of trade, but we must 
not despair of a return of prosperity.” 

The chapter on the iron trade ends thus :— 

“We have unrivalled resources in respect of capital, undeniable 
superiority in machine-making, an expensive but highly-skilled body 
of workmen, endowed with matchless powers for sustained effort. 
In our coal and iron trades great and sudden profits have invariably 
led to over-production. This is an inevitable consequence in a country 
so remarkable for enterprise as our own. <A trade carried on under 
such conditions is of necessity subject to wide fluctuations, and com- 
mands an average rate of profit considerably lower than one of a 
more stable character. Labour is not responsible for the frequent 
perturbations in the trade, although the workmen are compelled to 
bear their share of the losses sustained by their employers, and to 
submit to a proportionate reduction of wages.” 


And the chapter on colonisation ends as follows :— 


_ “From a political point of view, my visits to our distant possessions 
in Hong Kong, the Straits Settlements, Ceylon, and Aden, were 
perhaps the most satisfactory feature of my recent voyage round the 
world. The evidences of prosperity and good government in 
those scattered dominions of the Crown  redound greatly to 
the honour of our country ; and when I combine with these 
more recent experiences recollections of a former journey to Canada 
and the United States, I see the most reassuring indications of 
great and beneficent destinies for the Anglo-Saxon race. We cannot 
hope, nor even desire, for our densely crowded little island the 





monopoly of the trade of the world. We cannot wish to concentrate 
in our Own metropolis the responsibility of governing the vast and 
growing communities of the Antipodes and the New World. We can, 
however, retain, and retain for ever, our proud position as‘the mother- 
country of the great Anglo-Saxon brotherhood. If we help our 
children in a large and unselfish spirit now, in the days of their youth, 
they will not forget old England, if she becomes less vigorous in the lapse 
of ages. I invite all those who are unnerved by their dread of Pan- 
slavism, or their fear of Teutonic ascendancy on the Continent, to 
realise the grand but not impracticable vision of the power which 
might be created by a federation of all the Anglo-Saxon peoples. We 
are one in history, religion, and race; and the sea, the great highway 
of nations, and the cradle of our hardy northern ancestors, unites 
us. If all unworthy jealousies be repressed, and all cur natural ties 
be cultivated in the spirit of sympathy and kindness, we shall never 
want an ally in the day of need.’’ 

We have not space for any more specimens of the batter, so 
to speak, in which Mr. Brassey has served up his plums- 
The gentle reader who likes it may, perhaps, agree in think- 
ing that his volume is one which everybody should read. A 
savage reader, on the other hand, may take it, or mistake it, 
for a mixture of thread-bare truism and Anglo-Saxon bun- 
combe. We certainly feel that we have heard it all before, and 
that not once, but many times. 

But it must in justice be added, that Mr. Brassey does not 
always tread the beaten track. On rare occasions he deviates 
into originality, and we may refer the carpers who doubt 
this statement to the curious arguments and quotations 
with which Mr. Brassey supports his strange proposition that 
men “who have seen their resources dwindling away in a suc- 
cession of adverse years, may, perhaps, find some comfort in 
the conviction that many disappointments await the founders 
of great fortunes.” The millions who live—or linger, rather, from 
hand-to-mouth,—the hardly-treated souls who pay “ 30, 40, or 
50 percent. dearer than their employers for the necessaries 
of life,’—the ignorant souls who waste on badly-cooked 
and unwholesome food in one day a sum which, if wisely 
used, would keep them well for three,—the unprotected souls 
who are allowed to ruin health and substance with poisons in 
the sale of which both Government and Legislature are interested, 
—the millions, in short, with whom poverty 

“Ts crime, and fear, and infamy, 
And houseless want in frozen ways 
Wandering ungarmented, and pain,’’— 
all these, we are sure, would despise the sorrows of Dives, and 
say with one accord, and with the sympathetic Irishman in 
Punch, that ‘“ Begorra, they'd like to have half his complaint!” 

We have, it is obvious, found much to vex us in Mr. Brassey’s 
book. We have also missed much. But it would be a mistake 
to infer from our vexation that the book is valueless. It is any 
thing but that. When Mr. Brassey prognosticates a revival of 
our commercial prosperity, he speaks with authority, and not as 
the scribes. He agrees, indeed, with Mr. Gladstone in believing 
“the commercial supremacy of the world must ultimately pass 
from the United Kingdom to the United States ;” but this is 
only a prophecy, at the best, and it is, moreover, a prophecy 
which has no tendency to fulfil itself. If Huxley’s prediction 
prove true, and the American people number 20,000,000, 
when the secoud centenary of the Republic is celebrated, we 
may anticipate changes of a startling kind in the territorial 
arrangements of North America. But we cannot, with any 
face, attempt predictions of our own now; and, after all, “* Suffi- 
cient unto the day is the evil thereof.” There are other con- 
solatory facts which stand out in Mr. Brassey’s book against a 
dark background of apprehension and depression ; notably two,— 
the comparatively small increase in pauperism during the pre- 
sent crisis, and the steady increase in the deposits in the savings- 
banks, 

We have one more remark to make, and it is a remark which 
applies, more or less, to a great many gentlemen besides Mr. 
Brassey. We have been annoyed rather frequently by the 
peculiar M.P.-ishness of Mr. Brassey’s style, and in revenge 
we shall maliciously quote a passage, which will amuse if it 
does not instruct the reader :— 

“The stimulating influence of emulation is felt in Parliament, in com- 
merce, by individuals, and in the wider sphere of competition between 
nations. The magical effect of the piece-work system may be traced 
in the most varied spheres of human labour. .... . When our fleets 
are detained for a lengthened period in remote foreign harbours, the 
energy and spirit of officers and men would gradually be impaired by 
the monotony of the service, but for the emulation between the differ- 
ent ships in the squadron (‘ Achilles’ v. ‘Alexandra,’ to wit), which 
a skilful commander knows both how to excite and how to control. 
We see the effects of emulation every day, in accelerating the speed of 


rival hansoms conveying Honourable Members to St. Stephen's, and iw 
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the tournaments at which the latter afterwards assist on the floor of the 
Houses of Parliament.” 

It is characteristic of Mr. Brassey to be or appear ignorant of 
the serious objections which have been brought against emula- 
tion in general, and piece-work in particular; and we should 
like to know what Sir E. Henderson or the Speaker thinks of 
the “hansoms” which race and the “tournaments” which are 
 gesisted at,” in the sentence which we have ventured to 
italicise. 


GERMANY, PRESENT AND PAST.* 
Mr. Barine-Goutp has given us a most interesting repository 
of facts about Germany and German life, leaving out little that 
could yield either light or shade to his picture. He is never 
dry; he is never tedious. He is seldom wrong in his facts, still 
seldomer wrong in his inferences. If you let him take you by 
the hand, and follow his lead confidingly, you will get a very 
good bird's-eye view of a vast subject. But it is, after all, only 
a bird’s-eye view, and his method has its disadvantages. One 
thing is apt to glide into another in a rather surprising 
manner, and the mountains are not always seen separately de- 
fined and in their true elevations. That is one of the con- 
comitants of the method adopted,—perhaps the only method 
that is likely to attract such attention of English readers to 
the subject as Mr. Baring-Gould anxiously desires. But it is 
just and right that we should, by an instance or two, point out 
clearly what we mean, before proceeding to exhibit the elements 
for which Mr. Baring-Gould deserves our highest praise. 'There 
s no more interesting and suggestive chapter in the book than 
that which is headed “ Women.” Mr. Baring-Gould shows a 
touch of unwonted enthusiasm—for he is often slightly cynical 
—in contrasting the amalgam of many races, the “ compound 
substance” represented by Englishwomen, with the simple 
and unmixed individuality which is presented to us in German 
women, and in following up his thesis with many admirable 
illustrations, among them the great Empress Maria Theresa of 
Austria. But when he proceeds to speak of the Duchess Amelia 
of Weimar, his tone at first is too highly pitched. She was, in 
some respects, a good and politic woman, but too much of an 
indifferentiste ; and Mr. Baring-Gould hardly brings out the 
fact with sufficient clearness that the later corruption of the 
Weimar Court was mainly due to her over-tolerance in certain 
directions. Of course, he tells us that she judged badly when she 
brought the licentious Wieland to Weimar to teach her son, and 
goes on to remark generally that whilst the Duchess was sur- 
rounding herself with those who were to cast a blaze of light 
through the intellectual world, she was creating also “a great 
cloaca of moral corruption.” And truly, such she did; and as 
it is impossible to dissociate altogether the intellectual light 
from the moral dirt and darkness, a very difficult problem is 
raised, as well as a fact enunciated. It did not fall in with Mr. 
Baring-Gould’s purpose to deal severely with this; but it was 
not all accident, and was due to specitic traits in the Grand 
Duchess. <A careful analysis of her character would show how 
inevitably every seed bears its proper fruit, and no other. We 
come, however, to our more definite fault-tinding. As we read 
on, we find, to our surprise, that Herder is gradually drawn 
in, as if he furnished some kind of illustration of the 
main thesis; as if the sentimental love-letters which had 
passed between him and Caroline Flachsland (afterwards 
his wife), and their little, very temporary, and, on the whole, 
innocent domestic differences, had something to do with, or 
formed some kind of illustration of that moral cloaca affair. 
Herder’s temper was not always good, and those in close asso- 
ciation with him must have had a good deal to bear, now and 
then; and it was not improved by the peculiarity of his 
position at Weimar. He was in constant protest, morally, 
against the spirit and the doings of those who had placed him 
there. He was faithful to his bourgeoisie up-bringing; scandal 
was never breathed regarding the purity of his life; and to 
cite early letters in such a way that they might be taken as 
evidence of the overstrained sentimentality that garnished the 
“moral cloaca,” is hardly fair to his memory. Goethe tried to 
do a certain kind of justice to Herder, but, in one respect, he 
was not, and could not be, wholly just to him ; and for this simple 
reason, Goethe had rather mournfully to admit that Herder’s 
personal influence was so great, that in the interests of morality 
it was efficient against him. We find Goethe pathetically 
acknowledging to Eckermann in after-years that Wieland, who 





* Germany, Present and Past. By J. Baring-Gould, M.A., Author of the “ Vicar 
of Morwenstow,” &c. In2 vols. London: C. Kegan Paul and Co. 





had long been so subservient, was taken away from him by Her- 
der; and surely that wasaremarkabletriumph! Mr. Baring-Gould, 
when he so referred to Herder’s letters, ought to have distinctly 
intimated this. We have read faithfully Herder’s “ Nachlass,” ag 
well as the collection of letters, &c., edited by Dr. Emile Gottfried 
von Herder, and though we think that Herder might have shown 
more of the wisdom of the serpent in following Frau von Stein’s 
shrewd example, and have burned those silly, high-flown epistles 
that too often passed in early days between him and his bride ; 
yet seldom have we found in the case of any man of his type a, 
more constant or a more beautiful testimony in later life to the 
self-denial and sympathy of married life. And it may be noted, 
as not a little significaut, that the mother of Goethe in go 
many points should have shared the over-tolerance and selfish- 
ness of nature that so marked the Duchess Amelia. What 
Goethe owed to his mother had not a little to do with the traits 
that linked him so closely to the Duke, and so efficiently helped 
to create and to maintain that “moral cloaca” at Weimar. 
Refined and thoughtful as the Frau Rathin Goethe was, she 
did not shrink from such an acknowledgment of poor Christiane 
Vulpius at the first as was calculated only to encourage such 
alliances; and we are compelled in charity to suppose that 
Christiane was more cultivated than some would have it, else 
the Frau Rathin would not have cared so obtrusively to treat 
her as a daughter before she was a wife. Either this; or, 
it is all the worse for the Frau Rithin. Mr. Baring-Gould 
has missed a good opportunity, we take it, for more fully, 
decisively, and seriously bringing out what so well deserves 
to be brought out,—the peculiar combination of traits in 
such women as these, and the circumstances that produced 
them, as well as the mischief that they did to society and 
to morals, a mischief which in results yet remains to witness 
for them. Christiane Vulpius, if ignorant and uneducated, 
deserves far less of reproach than they do; and certainly of her, 
Mr. Baring-Gould, following the “ crowd of witnesses,” speaks 
only too unfeelingly and contemptuously, 

Another little point. Surely that slightly-laughable incident 
of the big and brawny, but really refined and high-minded 
soldier, Count Schaumburg-Lippe, carrying the small, deformed 
Jew philosopher, Moses Mendelssohn, over the ditch, in his 
arms, hardly exhibits anything of the true relationship between 
them, and should have been qualified by a little more of sympa- 
thetic relief. When we remember that the Count and his wife 
had been so affected by the death of their only child (a sorrow 
which neither of them ever got over), and that they had begged 
this visit at Biickeberg from the author of the Pheedon, in the hope, 
perhaps, of some comfort to their bereaved souls, the grotesque 
might have been a little relieved by the pathetic, and a nearer 
approach also made to an exhibition of the better side of the 
German life of the time, which surely so much needed it. The 
same defect meets us elsewhere. Mr. Baring-Gould’s injustice 
to Protestantism and his exaggeration of the value of everything 
Catholic, is a vital error; only his bias is so transparent, that he 
has in part provided the antidote himself. 

And now comes the pleasanter task of praise. Mr. Baring- 
Gould has wisely begun at the beginning, in a most clear and 
efficient way exhibiting the peculiar elements which go to make 
the German nobility a very mixed as well as a very “select” 
order. ‘The “ mediate” and “immediate” in certain ranks is 
admirably explained and illustrated. Much that he has to say 
will be new and even amusing to many English readers, who 
will deeply feel the contrast between the “ order of going” in 
Germany and in our own country. In Germany, in spite of a pre- 
tentious aristocracy—the one part of which formally and really 
lords it over the other—precedence is, in fact, regulated by 
military rank, a circumstance which leads to many unexpected 
complications. Novalis’s father, grand, upright old Harden- 
berg, the salt-mine surveyor (who felt it no degradation faith- 
fully to serve his office, as his forefathers, no doubt, had 
belonged to that order which ploughed their own lands, and 
could take their place of precedence, too), we remember, was 
very emphatic in saying that he vastly preferred the old Baron 
to the new-baked Count. Some of the reason that lay in his 
little epigram may, perhaps, be found in this passage from Mr. 
Baring-Gould’s second chapter :— 

“In Schiller’s letters we get a picture of the old landed gentry as 
they were, and as they were being made. On December 8th, 1787, he 
wrote from Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt :—‘I have met in this neigh- 
bourhood with some interesting families. For instance, in the village 
of Hochkeim is a noble family, consisting of five young ladies—in 
all, ten persons,—living in the old patriarchal way, or reviving old 
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Knights’ manners. No one in the family wears anything which is 
not of home manufacture. Shoes, cloth, silk, all the furniture, all 
the necessaries of life, and almost all its luxuries, are grown or 
manufactured on the property, many by the hands of the ladies, as 
in patriarchal days and in the times of chivalry. The greatest 
exterior cleanliness and order, and even display and beauty, please 
the eye; of the ladies, some are young, and all are simple and true, 
like the nature in which they live. The father is a sturdy, honour- 
able landed noble, a famous sportsman and a generous host, and, I 
must add, an inveterate smoker. ‘T'wo hours distant, in a village, I 
have met with a house the reverse of this. There lives the Chamber- 
lain von Stein, with his wife and nine children, on an extravagant, 
princely footing. In place of a house, they have a castle ; in place of 
society, they hold a court; instead of plain dinner, a dress dinner, in 
French fashion. The wife is a vaporous, false, intriguing creature, 
and hideous as falsehood, but all in the best Parisianton. The young 
lady is very pretty, but the Devil rules the mother, and would not let 
her permit the young girl to travel with us. Herr von Stein is a 
dignified man, of many good and shining qualities, full of entertain- 
ment and propriety, but a libertine to the highest degree.” 


Such was the effect of the French influence on the German nobility. 
Mr. Baring-Gould has many good remarks on the patriarchal 
elements in the widely-extending caste which does so much to 
divide German society, in spite of the commonalty that should 
be infused by universal military service, in which the sons of 
counts and princes stand and fight alongside of the sons of 
peasants and burghers, as was the case, for example, with the 
sons of Prince Bismarck in the recent war. Still, as Mr. 
Baring-Gould says, “ the German soldier is the German Bauer 
in uniform,” and stolidly stands apart, wherever you place him. 

The chapter on “Marriage” is one of the most valuable. 
Besides many statistics presented in the most condensed form, 
Mr. Baring-Gould has some very suggestive inferences. The 
purely secular character of marriage has not been found to 
favour morality ; and what is of equal interest, efforts to cireum- 
scribe marriage by State enactments and conditions has, in 
some respects, been disastrous :— 


“The teaching of Malthus was taken up by a shoal of advocates 
on the platform and in the press; and the German Government 
became uneasy and alarmed at the rapid increase of population. 
Bavaria, a poor land of mountains, sandy flats, and forest, became 
most anxious to arrest the growth. Laws were passed throwing 
every conceivable impediment in the way of marriage, making it a 
privilege of the rich and an impossibility for the poor. Candidates 
for hymeneal happiness were required to appear before official 
Boards, and prove that they had fortunes which could dower 
daughters, and set up sons in life. They had not merely to count 
their chickens before they were hatched, but also to satisfy the 
village vestry that they had barley on which to feed and fatten them. 
How these laws acted common-sense will tell. In 1870, the pastor 
of the Evangelical German Church at Paris stated that there were in 
the French capital 10,000 from Darmstadt alone occupied as street- 
sweepers, who had fled their country to escape compulsory celibacy. 
That these laws should enormously increase the per-centage of ille- 
gitimate births is not to be wondered at. Bavaria has hardly yet 
recovered the demoralising effect of Malthusian legislation. The 
proportion now is 13.70 per cent., the same as in Berlin, but it is de- 
clining annually. Prussia alone of the States of the Bund placed 
no impediments in the way of marriage. In Mecklenburg, on the 
contrary, the Malthusian laws were in full force ; the population de- 
creased, and the price of labour rose. After a while, the North 
German Bund followed the example of Prussia, and later these laws 
were cancelled everywhere in South Germany.” 


The present military system, so much praised from some 
points of view, has its own drawbacks, viewed in relation to this 
point :-— 


“What has been given with the one hand,’ says Mr. Baring-Gould, 

“has been taken away with the other. The first and best years of a 
man’s life are taken from him, and it is rarely possible for him now 
to found a household before he is forty. Universal military service, 
Malthusian legislation under another name, it is equally ruinous 
to the welfare of a country. Prosperity is to be found in burying 
the dragon’s teeth, that men may spring up, not in rooting them out 
of the soil and converting them into murderous fangs.” 
We wish we could have found space to speak of the peasant 
proprietors and their burdens, of which our author has 
so well spoken; but we must pass on, to note the admirable 
practical points that present themselves in the chapter 
on education, the gist of which is that the intellectual and 
systematic side is overdone, and physical development neglected, 
—a matter about which our own institutions and School Boards 
cannot be too well warned. Our author writes :— 

“If the child be taken, and for ten hours in the day be made to 
focus its eyes on tiny characters six inches off its nose, and this pro- 
cess be prolonged for twelve or fifteen years, then the eye is educated 
to short-sightedness. It is not given time for exercise in focussing 
itself on distant objects. Naturally calculated to see what is distant, 
as well as what is near, by our school exigencies we rob it of its 
faculty to see what is afar, and screw it to a focus six inches beyond 
the tip of the nose. Curtail the hours of school, or in school use oral 
teaching, instead of books, and rigidly forbid a child a book out of 
school, and it will not grow up to use spectacles.” 





And yet the help of the parents in the preparation of the tasks 
is rightly deemed by wise educationists an essential matter, and 
the Scotch are as well educated as they are greatly on this 
account, and yet are not, as a nation, short-sighted. Dr. 
Boginsky says that the day’s schooling in Germany 

“Leaves the boys in the evening prostrate, listless, and without 
appetite. They are apathetic to everything that encourages health, 
and at night suffer from want of sleep or toss in their beds, and are 
afflicted with headaches. . . . . . The school system is such a strain 
on the vital energies of youths that their physical health would be 
permanently deteriorated, did not the year of military service come in, 
like the jubilee, to give the exhausted frame rest and time for re- 
covery, by emancipating it for a twelvemonth from the exactions of 
the brain.” 
And yet other authorities lay all the blame on the military 
service, which must be kept in the eye from the outset, and 
everything crushed into a definite period, that each one may be 
ready for it. The chapters on “The Army,” “The Kultur- 
kampf,” “The Stage,” “ Music,” “The Labour Question,” and 
“ Democracy ” are full of information, and each would justify 
an article to itself. Wecan but repeat what we have already 
said, that the book is valuable, both as an addition to the litera- 
ture of knowledge and to the literature of power, and it cannot 
but do much to lead to a better understanding among us of 
German institutions and of German habits and customs, and 
must therefore aid in developing a truer sympathy on our part 
towards a great and nearly-related people. 





JEZEBEL’S DAUGHTER.* 


In the dedication of this book to his Italian friend and trans- 
lator, Signor Alberto Caccia, Mr. Collins takes occasion to 
remark that he respects his art far too sincerely to permit 
limits to be wantonly assigned to it which are imposed in no 
other civilised country on the face of the earth; that he has 
never asserted a truer claim to the best and noblest sympathies 
of Christian readers than in presenting to them the character 
of the innocent victims of infamy; and that he knows that the 
wholesome audience of the nation at large has done liberal 
justice to his books. He then goes on to allude to the “ interest- 
ing moral problem” which he has worked out in the present 
volumes, and affirms that the events in which the two chief per- 
sonages play their parts have been combined with all possible 
care, and have been derived, to the best of his ability, from 
natural and simple causes. 

It would seem, therefore, that Mr. Collins is inclined to take 
himself quite seriously. It is the more interesting to know 
this, inasmuch as the ordinary reader of Mr. Collins’s books 
might conceivably fail to discover it from the evidence of the 
books themselves. It has been popularly supposed that Mr. 
Collins was a mighty weaver of plots, and that the dissemination 
of his works was in direct proportion to the intricacy of his 
webs. When the ordinary reader thinks of Wilkie Collins, he 
connects him in his mind with memories of The Woman in 
White, The Moonstone, and After Dark; whereas Mr. Collins 
himself has all the time been pluming himself on The New 
Magdalene, The Law and the Lady, and Fallen Leaves,—and 
this by no means because of the awful or entertaining ingenuity 
with which the dénouements were worked ont, but because they 
enlighten humanity in regard to certain moral problems of deep 
and momentous import, and hold up to nature a mirror which 
educates the soul even more than it diverts the understanding. 
The plots are there, it is true, but there are no more than the 
necessary vehicle for the inculeation of profound ideas ; they are 
not to be regarded as owning any intrinsic value beyond this. 
And Mr. Collins objects to the squeamishness of English taste ; 
he vindicates the superiority of art to bigoted and temporary 
fashions in morals, and wishes, apparently, to give his readers 
to eat of the Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Eyil as freely 
as M. Zola does, or as M. Théophile Gautier did. 

All this goes to show one of two things: either that a public 
may be lamentably mistaken in its author, or that the author 
may be curiously mistaken about himself. Is Mr. Collins, in 
fact as he declares himself to be in purpose, a moral reformer, 
or is he merely an ingenious story-teller? Are his ends greater 
than his means, or are his means so cunningly devised as to 
make his ends comparatively insignificant or invisible? Do his 
puppets exist solely for the sake of the dance, or is the dance 
contrived to elucidate the mechanism of the puppets? Or, to 
approach the matter from another side, is a noble warmth at 
the heart, or a creepy sensation down the spine, the commoner 


* Jecevel's Daughter. By Wiikie Collins. London; Chatto and Windus. 
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consequence of reading one of Mr. Collins’s novels ? and can it 
be that Mr. Collins, incapacitated by the nature of the case 
from feeling the creepy sensation himself, has incautiously leapt 
to the conclusion that it is incumbent upon him to feel the 
warmth at the heart? These are weighty questions, to which 
we may not venture to give an authoritative reply. Each one 
of Mr. Collins’s readers must answer them for himself, accord- 
ing to the light that isin him. But such is the fallen nature 
of mankind, that most of us will decline, save upon the most 
undeniable evidence, to believe that a hornpipe is a religious 
convulsion, a merry-andrew a moralist, or a Wilkie Collins a 
Jeremy 'l'aylor, or even a Bunyan. We are willing to be amused 
by anybody ; but when it comes to being edified, we are apt to 
become rather fastidious, especially if the edification is presented 
to us in the three-volume form. 

But let us be serious for amoment,—as serious as is Mr. Wilkie 
Collins himself. When a novelist has written so long or so 
much that he begins to lose the pleasure of creation, and to 
suspect his ideas of a lack of freshness, he will generally (if he 
goes on writing at all) endeavour to justify himself in doing so 
by claiming a motive and a value for his work loftier and more 
abstract than satisfied him before. His quips and cranks have 
grown stale, and no longer produce their former effect; but 
since he cannot afford to be neglected, he must needs strive to 
arrest attention by blustering about his “motives.” “If you 
imagine,’ he says to his reluctant audience, “that this object 
which I hold in my hand is a sow’s ear, you are sadly mistaken. 
I respect zoological science too sincerely to permit limits to be 
wantonly assigned to it; nor have I ever asserted a truer claim 
to the best and noblest sympathies of Christian hearers, than 
when I observe that if the sow is a development of protoplasm, 
the silkworm is no less so; and that consequently the sow might 
be considered but another version of the silkworm, and a silk 
purse but a special adaptation of the sow’s ear.” But after all 
is said and done, the audience do but arch their eyebrows, and 
remain of opinion that the proverb has the best of the argu- 
ment, after all, and that their friend on the stump was quite as 
well worth listening to when he shared the common view, as 
since he has taken to elaborating perfunctory deductions. 

And yet the audience are not altogether just, nor is the 
haranguer altogether unjustifiable. The simplest facts of life 
are complex enough in their first origin to puzzle an Aristotle, 
if he has nothing better to be puzzled about; and the novelist 
who has come to the end of his inventive powers may plausibly 
believe that, in thenceforth subordinating invention to analysis, 
he has advanced rather than retrograded. As regards Mr. 
Wilkie Collins, moreover, we are the less disposed to press hard 
upon him because, in Jezebel’s Daughter, he is nearly as enter- 
taining as he ever was, and the only trace of moral or elevated 
motive that the book contains is to be found in the above-men- 
tioned dedication. The story is told in the fantastically real- 
istic way which Mr. Collins has uniformly affected, and which, 
as much as anything else, classes him with those who possess 
inventiveness, as distinguished from imagination. In other words, 
Mr. Collins has not the power to bring an object or an event 
so vividly before his mind as to feel safe in removing it 
from the strictest relation to time, space, and cause. His ideas 
must grow laboriously out of the earth; they can never come 
to him from the sky ; and as he lacks imagination himself, he 
inevitably postulates the lack of it in his reader, and in the effort 
to make him believe that he is reading a genuine “ narrative,” he 
succeeds in never letting him forget that he himself is penning 
unmitigated fiction. The story is intended to be very horrible, 
but what is true of all Mr. Collins’s stories is true also of this,—- 
in his most horrible moments he is never otherwise than enter- 
taining, except when he commits a breach of good-taste. And 
the reason is not far to seek ; it lies in the unlifelikeness of the 
dramatis persone. You may place a character in the most 
appalling situation; you may subject him to the most inhuman 
tortures, mental or physical, and the most tender-hearted reader 
will not much mind, so long as he is persuaded that the charac- 
ter in question could never by any possibility have existed. If 
Mr. Collins possessed the faculty of making us believe in his 
fictitious people, the mind refuses to contemplate the appalling 
effects he would have achieved. Unfortunately, this is a sword 
that cuts both ways, or rather, it is as blunt of one edge as it is of 
the other. If Mr. Collins cannot terrify us, neither can he stir our 
tenderer emotions; if wedonot lament when he mourns, neither do 
we dance when he pipes. Butthe reader sits with a pleased grin 
of suspense and curiosity widening his features, and he reads 








and reads, and does not want to leave off till he comes to the 
end. Say what you will, it is capital entertainment, smoothly 
and artfully prepared by a workman who knows the use of his 
tools. But why should Mr. Collins try to make us believe that 
Jezebel, the modern Lucrezia Borgia, who will poison you ag 
soon as look at you, is at bottom what Artemus Ward or Mr. 
Barnum would call a “moral figger,”—is redeemed, in other 
words, by the supremacy of her maternal affection? This re. 
demption is so palpably lugged in by the head and ears, and is 
in itself so grotesquely preposterous, that we should have sup- 
posed even Mr. Collins might have hesitated to suggest it. But 
he has done so in accordance with a fashion which was perhaps 
introduced by Dickens, and which has been violently developed 
since his time, the fashion of discovering exquisite traits of 
gencrosity, tenderness, and nobility in natures the most lost 
and degraded. It is a cheap and tawdry form of senti- 
mentality ; it would ascribe to the author a more than ordinary 
power of seeing into the depths of a millstone; but, so far as 
our knowledge and belief go, it rests upon a foundation of 
fact so small as to be practically non-existent. A man ora 
woman is wicked exactly in proportion as he or she is selfish ; and 
no wicked person can ever doa “ good” action from other thana 
selfish motive. Moral deformity is as much a matter of growth, 
organisation, and permanence as is physical deformity ; and the 
latter can be thrown aside at a moment’s warning, just as little 
as the former. But alas! some artists have so little regard for 
the integrity of nature, that they would be willing to let the sun 
rise in the west, if thereby they might get a more striking effect 
of light and shade for their lay-figure. If Mr. Collins would 
only consent to let his stories alone, and not insist upon our 
taking out of the bag more than was ever put into it, or than it 
is capable of holding, he would saye himself much trouble, and 
his readers a good deal of yawning. 
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Guzman the Good, Sc. By R. J. Gilmore. Second Edition, Revised, 
and with Additions. (Chapman and Hall.)—This volume consists of 
atragedy, named above, “a play’’—or, as it might be called, a 
comedy—‘ The Secretary,’’ and some occasional poems. We prefer 
the lighter pieces, having found the tragedy somewhat tedious and 
wanting in interest. The companion drama has the advantage of a 
happy ending, and is generally easy to read,—no slight merit ina 
play. Yet here, we think, some portion might advantageously have 
been written in prose. Mr. Gilmore’s blank verse is not of the best 
quality ; sometimes it positively halts, and it is frequently prosaic. 
The following is a favourable specimen of his manner :— 


** There are a thousand joys that ever wait 
Upon the quiet and contented spirit. 
There’s not a wild flower blossoms in the hedge, 
But was placed there for man's enjoyment : 
Children of pomp walk beneath gilded domes, 
That hide the glorious canopy of heaven ; 
For garish lamps, we'll have the quiet stars ; 
For music, singing-birds and waterfalls. 
And tell me, father, which the courtly perfume 
Dare vie in odour with the blossoming May ? 
These be the poor man’s pleasures, the unbought 
Yet priceless luxuries of bounteous Nature: 
Alas! for those who have no heart to enjoy them.”’ 


We may remark that the perfumgof the “ blossoming May” is not the 
best part of it. 

Shorter Works in English Prose. Selected, edited, and arranged 
by Henry Morley. (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.)—This volume is 
part of the very useful and valuable “ Library of English Literature,” 
which Professor Morley has now been for some time conducting. A 
brief preliminary chapter deals with what was written “before the 
rise of Printing.’ In this we find the account of “The Land of 
Prester John,’”’ by Sir John Mandeville, of whose general veracity 
Professor Morley takes a characteristically kindly view. We have 
also seen extracts from the ‘“Paston Letters.’’ The second chapter 
takes the reader from William Caxton to Roger Ascham, a period 
of something less than a century. More, Eliott, and Rogers (the 
martyr) are among the names which are prominent in this 
section. And so we are conducted down to the present time, 
the last extract being from Thomas Carlyle. It is difficult 
to give an idea of the industry, reading, and judgment which have 
contributed to produce this volume. There are few readers who 
will not here make acquaintance with works, often of no little value, 
which before were wholly strange to them; and who will not also—a 
far more important matter—have their views corrected and enlarged 
by Professor Morley’s liberal and candid criticism. Even Aphra 
Behn, whose name has suggested hitherto none but odious associa- 
tions, though not exactly rehabilitated, has a kind and jadicious 
meed of praise bestowed on her. She had at least a heart to feel the 
horror of the slave-trade, and so far, with all her faults, was a long 
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Masters in History : Gibbon, Grote, Macaulay, Motley. By the Rev. 
Peter Anton. (Macniven and Wallace.)—These are all interesting 
sketches, and may be read with at least some pleasure. In the 
fourth, Mr. Anton has found a subject comparatively new. The 
personality of Mr. Motley is fresh in the minds of many, and we get 
by help of their recollections and impressions, a graphic and striking 
portraiture. Unfortunately, Mr. Anton is sometimes led away by 
a passion for fine-writing, and overloads his narrative or his reflec- 
tions by a mass of illustrations which are not always exact. What 
pleasure or profit can come to any one, from reading that Motley 
“was to be recognised at the shrine of Clio as one of her most 
worthy worshippers ?’? Would it not have been quite sufficient to 
say, as the writer does say just before, that he “was to become an 
historian of world-wide reputation f”’ Tacitus, we may remark, was 
not “a consul and in high office at the Court of Vespasian.’” He 
began at the lowest round of public life, at the close of Vespasian’s 
reign, and became consul in Trajan’s, twenty years afterwards. When 
Mr. Anton is not under the domination of these faults, he writes in a 
forcible and agreeable way. 

The Psalms: the Authorised Version in the Original Rhythm. By 
the Rev. W. Macdonald Sinclair. (Hatchards.)—The Psalms are 
arranged here according to their authorship, real or supposed, the 
editor following the titles, and so ascribing nearly half to David, a 
number, we should say, certainly in excess of the truth. It seems to 
us a pity that while he was rearranging them, he did not attempt 
something like a chronological order. The headings are explained, 
and the lines stand as they do in the versification of the original. 
The yolume is very elegantly got up, and should be a success. 

Trish Saints in Great Britain. By the Right Rev. Patrick F, 
Moran, D.D. (M. H. Gill and Son.)—Bishop Moran has studied his 
subject carefully, and has produced a book which should rank as an 
authority. Unhappily, to mar its utility, it lacks an index. This is 
all the more to be regretted, as it is crowded with names often 
obscure, and even absolutely strange, to the average reader. As far, 
indeed, as general literary effect is concerned, Bishop Moran’s pages 
are far ico much crowced. If he had omitted or passed by with a very 
brief reference three-fourths of the saints whom he mentions or de- 
scribes, and limited himself todetailed accounts of snch men as Columba 
and Cuthbert, he would have done better. It would be useless to ask 
for a more critical spirit. Perhaps in such a subject this spirit would 
be out of place. The story of St. Columba’s political intrigues can- 
not be quite so easily disposed of as the writer thinks. The mention 
of this reminds us of another defect in the Bishop’s book, the want 
of a concise and clear statement of his authorities. Any reader who 
is not an expert is left in the dark as to their relative value, though 
he may find incidental notices bearing on the matter. To have given 
the name of each chronicler, &c., with the probable date and some 
account of his writings, and the argument for genuineness, would 
have been materially to increase the value of the book. 

What I Saw in Kafir-land. By Sir Stephen Lakeman (Mazhar 
Pacha.) (Blackwood and Sons.)—Sir 8. Lakeman’s recollections refer 

to the Kaffir war of 1847, in which he served as a volunteer, leading 
a regiment of some such stuff as was that which Falstaff led, and 
doing good service with it. Most of his readers will probably start 
with a prepossession that this is not the first time that things have 
been mismanaged in Kaffir-land, and will find this prepossession 
amply confirmed. The writer speaks his mind with a simplicity and 
directness that are quite striking. War appears in his pages in its 
true colours, dark and lurid enough, and never so dark as when it is 
carried on by a civilised against an uncivilised people. To what savagery 
English soldiers may be degraded, Sir S. Lakeman, who is no senti- 
mentalist, shows by instances which are too horrible to quote. Mean- 
while, we may record one utterance of his which is very appropriate just 
now :—“The untimely craving for excitement beyond the paleof legiti- 
mate hereditary succession has always been the bane of young colonies, 
and also, alas! of rapidly wearing-out motherlands. A violent ex- 
tension of boundaries cannot easily be justified. Violence begets 
violence ; and nothing will rankle so much in the minds of men, from 
generation to generation, as the idea that they have been unjustly 
deprived of their forefathers’ land.’ There is an element of senti- 
ment in these military recollections ; nor is any figure so striking of 
all that are here presented as that of Noziah, sister of Sandilli, the 
beautiful peace-maker, who seems to have brought the Kaffir war to 
anend. The writer tells us what he saw and did elsewhere than in 
Africa, notably how he pitched Halil Pasha, commander of the 
Turkish cavalry and brother-in-law to the Sultan, into the sea, for 
disobeying orders. We may take leave of a very amusing book, by 
suggesting that he should make himself acquainted with the real 
history of St. Helena, mother of Constantine the Great. She was 
not “the daughter of a remarkable King of Essex,” but a barmaid, 
born in Cilicia. 

The Fathers, for English Readers. Saint Ambrose: his Life, Times, 
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and Teaching. By R. Thornton, D.D. (S.P.C.K.)—St. Ambrose is a 

remarkable proof of how far ecclesiastical order, even in the Orthodox 

Church, was from the stereotyped regularity to which it has now 

come. It seems incredible that the civil governor of a city, actually 

unbaptised, should have been elected bishop by popular acclamation ; 
and scarcely less so that he should have endeavoured to escape the 
honour, first by a pretence of tyrannical cruelty, and then by a false 
self-accusation. But Ambrose, though unbaptised, was not unlearned. 
Dr. Thornton points out that he appears as a practised theologian 
within a few months of his elevation, and that though as a writer he 
made great progress afterwards, his first efforts display a knowledge 
which must have been the result of long previous study. In all re- 
spects, the life of the great bishop is a most interesting theme, and Dr. 
Thornton, though there is nothing very brilliant or striking about his 
style, does substantial justice to it. He has the merit of candour 
and fairness,—qualities not unnecessary in reviewing the saint’s life, 
for Ambrose, good and great as he was, might well, had he been born 
in different times, have left the same doubtful reputation as Hildebrand 
or Innocent III. <A specially valuable part of this little book is the 
very careful review of Ambrose’s theological work. The chapter on 
his poetry is less satisfactory. Dr. Thornton would have done well 
to tell his readers what share he had, if he had any share, in the 
composition of the Te Deum. 


Rhymes and Recollections of a Hand-loom Weaver. By William 
Thom. Edited, with a biographical sketch, by W. Skinner. (A. 
Gardner, Paisley.)—This is a reprint of a little work that made 
some small noise in its day. Poor Thom was one of that numerous 
class of Scotchmen who are blest, or otherwise, with an irrepressible 
rhyming faculty. We may even say that he had something more, 
since some of his little pieces, such as the “ Mitherless Bairn,’”’ “ The 
Blind Boy’s Pranks,” “ Old Father Frost and his Family,” ‘“ Whisper 
Low,’ and “ The Wedded Waters,”’ have a certain flavour of true poetry 
inthem. But it was a pure misfortune for Thom that the grand 
world caught hold of him, and for a time treated him as if he had 
been aheaven-born genius. He was brought up to London and féted by 
the literary men of the day, until his head was turned, and till drinking 
habits got the mastery over him. So, after a brief season of this kind of 
“slory,’ he returned to Dundee, where he died on February 29th, 
1818, in, Mr. Skinner says, his forty-ninth or fiftieth year. A 
blithe, spirited, careless, witty creature, Thom charmed all who 
personally came in contact with him, and his name still lives in the 
North as “The Inverurie poet,” he having been for years a hand- 
loom weaver in that small Aberdeenshire town. To northern people, 
therefore, this reprint of his Rhymes and Recollections—the latter, a 
sort of autobiography—will be valuable. Outside that range, few, we 
fear, will care to make his acquaintance. Beside his brother-weaver, 
Tannahill, his light burns feebly ; and though his life had much in 
it that was pathetic and interesting, it had also much which is best 
consigned to oblivion. 


Art in the Mountains: the Story of the Passion-Play. By Henry 
Blackburn. (Sampson Low and Co.)—Mr. Blackburn dwells, but 
not exclusively, on the artistic side of the Passion-Play, and while 
criticising a few details, none of them of much importance, concurs 
with the high praise which most eye-witnesses have agreed in giving. 
Nor is he less divided in his approval of the moral effect of the 
representation. But he thinks—unfortunately, we fear, with too 
much reason—that the publicity which the performance has now 
acquired, the facilities for viewing it, will almost necessarily lower 
its character. It is almost impossible that the single-hearted, un- 
affected simplicity of the performance should survive these unfavour- 
able influences. The volume is illustrated with some interesting 
photographs, and contains an appendix which furnishes useful 
information for travellers. 


Old Glasgow : the Place and the People, from the Roman Occupation. 
to the Eighteenth Century. By Andrew MacGeorge (Blackie.)—Mr. 
MacGeorge’s handsome volume is worthy, both within and without 
of the great town whose growth it describes. There are certain 
faults of arrangement through which the vast materials collected 
are presented in a less orderly way than might be desired ; and there 
are one or two errors by misprinting or otherwise, as when we have 
tavatus for taratis, on page 69; and on page 108, the curious spelling 
of “empyrics”’ ; but, on the whole, the volume is most creditable to 
the author, and, indeed, to all concerned in preparing it. Glasgow is 
not, of course, to be compared with Edinburgh for the historical 
interest that is associated with it. Its name, indeed, scarcely appears 
in Scottish history. But a good fortune has preserved a fair store of 
the record of its past, and a sufficiently graphic picture of the social life 
of the past can be constructed out of them. It has been from early 
times the seat of a Bishop or Archbishop, and some of the most curi- 
ous incidents here given are connected with the sway which these 
prelates exercised, even down as far as the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, over the city. A splendid memorial of this state of 
things remains in the Cathedral. Thanks to the Glasgow “ Trades,” 
who assembled in arms to defend it, the Cathedral escaped the bigoted 
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rage of the Reformed minister. It is a pity that the altered manners 
of the age did not permit the same interference when a destructive 
vandalism, disguised under the name of “ taste,’”’ levelled some of its 
most beautiful architecture to the ground. Glasgow has also been 
long the habitation of a University which, though now resembling the 
other Universities of Scotland, seems in earlier days to have had 
something more of the English type about it. It would be long 
to give even a brief sketch of the varied contents of the volume, and 
of the curious scenes of life in the past which it brings before us ; its 
feasts when porpoise and grampus were pieces de résistance ; its 
despotic paternal government, forbidding women to wear plaids over 
their heads, imposing on all intending bridegrooms the necessity of 
learning the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments, and the Belief ; 
and taking care of the bodies of its subjects by such measures as pay- 
ing a “mountebank ” £5 for cutting off a man’s leg. Of this 
kind of reading there is plenty in this stately volume, and it is also 
set off by a number of excellent illustrations. 


Novets.—No Relations. By Hector Malot. Edited by the Author 
of “Hogan, M.P.”” 3 vols. (Bentley.)—This is an excellent novel: 
showing all the vivacity which we are accustomed to associate with 
French fiction, and wholly free from any of its characteristic defects. 
M. Malot has shown novelists, both English and French, how to write 
a story of really absorbing interest, without having recourse to means 
which the most scrupulous could consider illicit. He has achieved, 
in fact, a more remarkable feat, for he has written a long story with 
not asyllable, we may say, about love in it from beginning to end. 
It is true, we find the hero married at the end, and married to one of 
the friends of his youth. But as we have parted from this young 
lady when she was not more than eight or nine years of age, 
there has been no opportunity for love-making. Remi, the hero, 
is first presented to us in the cottage of his foster mother, in 
Chavanon, in Central France. His career begins when he is sold, so 
to speak, to a wandering Italian, who takes about with him a troupe 
of performing dogs. The character of this man, Vitalis by name, is 
an admirable sketch. Vitalis perishes of cold and hunger, and Remi 
finds a young Italian, Mattia, who is the Pylades of his wanderings. 
These wanderings, performed by these two, with the intelligent 
Capi, sole survivor of the troupe, and not the least pleasing and in- 
teresting personage in the narrative, form an admirable story, which we 
strongly recommend our readers to follow for themselves. M. Malot 
is not quite at home in England, whither he brings his hero. The magis- 
trate before whom the innocent Remi is brought is not in the least like 
an English “ J.P.,” nor is the escape a probable incident. But these are 
quite unimportant defects. We cannot but wish that the book had been 
better translated. We wish that the misleading word “edited” were 
disused in this connection. The accomplished author of “ Hogan, M.P.,” 
can scarcely, we should say, have executed the translation herself, nor 
can we imagine what kind of supervision she has exercised over it. 
Sealed by a Kiss, by Jean Middlemass. 3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 
—This is an improvement on what we recollect as having come before 
from the author’s pen. Captain Cressington, a fashionable young 
Guardsman, with a turn for romantic philanthropy, seeks to “raise ’’ 
a flower-girl, whose speaking eyes and intelligent address have 
attracted his attention. The story of the relation between these two 
makes an interesting narrative, which Miss Middlemass tells with a 
certain dramatic power. Even the disappointing dénouement is, we 
must acknowledge, artistically managed. We think that the parallel 
story of Wren’s little brother, though it has a certain pathos, 
might have been advantageously omitted, or rather, we should say; 
made the subject of a separate tale. Nor can we expressa very high 
opinion of the merits of the love-story of the Polish Count and 
Virginia Cressington. On the other hand, Vestris Simonis, the 
ballet-master, is a clever sketch, though his moral character developes 
under the author’s hand in a way that we fear is scarcely true to 
nature. But this is an error in which Miss Middlemass has been pre- 
ceded by more than one master of fiction. We must remark that La 
Rochefoucald (sic) never said anything so brutal as “ Nothing delights 
a man so much as the misfortunes of his friends.” His sentiment was 
rather,—“ There is something not displeasing to us in the misfortunes 
of our friends.” Martha and Mary. 2 vols. (Smith and Elder.)— 
This is a disappointing book. It opens well; the writer has clearly 
the gift of making photographic pictures with the pen. The little 
Baptist chapel is clearly drawn from the life. In the first place, it 
is not an outsider who knows the difference between Baptists and 
Particular Baptists, and next there are little touches without end in 
this description that scarcely genius could have invented. However 
this may be, when we get out of the region of the chapel and its 
belongings the interest ceases. There is an unhappy marriage and 
a happy marriage, a “ claimant,’’ a resuscitated husband intervening 
in the most unwelcome way, and other sensational incidents, which 
one has read over and over again before, and got heartily tired of. The 
writer seems to have been possessed by an idea that she must have a 
story and a plot. It is certainly usual to have them, but this novel 
they certainly spoil. A quiet, simple narrative, without any horrors or 














surprises, of how some girl grew up and loved and was married, told 
with the power that is shown in the earlier part of Martha and Mary 
would have been far more pleasing than what we have here. ; 
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Browning (E. B.), Poetical Works, Selections from, Vol. 2 ...(Smith & Elder) 7/6 
Prowning (R.), Poetical Works, Selections from, Vol. 2,er 8v0 (Smith & Elder) 7/6 
Bullock (U.), The sa Truth, sq. (Hunt) 1/6 
Calderwood (H.), Parables of Our Lord Interpreted, cr 8V0....++...( Macmillan) 6/0 
Cook (J.), Boston Monday Lectures, Vol. 5, 8vo. (Dic: skinson) 4/6 

Cooke (M. C,), Ponds and Ditches, 12mo (S.P.C.K) 26 
Corbet (M. E.), A Pleasure-trip to "India, &C., CF 8V0...,..sssseeseee(W. H. Allen) 7/6 
David Armstrong; or, Before the Dawn, 2 vols cr 8vo “OW. Blackwood 17) 0 
Dick (T.), Celestial Scenery, new edition, er 8vo.. } 5/0 
Edersheim (A.), The History of Judah and Israel, cr 8v0.. .S.) 2) 6 
Edwards (M. B.), Siv Life Studies of Famous Women (Griffith ‘& ‘Farran) 7/6 
Enga: a Novel, 2 vols. cr 8¥0 (Macmillan) 21/0 


soesseeees hs seen 2/6 

































Everard (G.), My Spectacles, and What 1 Saw with Them, 18mo.........(Hunt) 1/6 
Family Herald (The), Vol. 44, 4to. (Office 4/6 
Finlayson (T, C.), Nehemiah, his Character, cr 8vo........ T, 3} ! 
Gemmel (J.), The Tiberiad, or Art of Hebrew Accentuat : 

Hadden (R. a ), An East-End Chronicle, cr 8V0 ...66.....:..0020s0000 Hatchards) 2/6 
Hardy (RK. §.), Manual of Buddhism, new edition, 8v0 (Williams & Norgate) 21/0 
Haslam (Ww. te Death into Life, OF 8V0...00+..........ecccrsservereesevees (Morgan) 5/0 


Havergal (F. R.), Memorials of, by her Sister, cr 7 iceanuune 
Hodder (E.), Heroes of Britain, Vol. 2, 4to ....... 
Jenkins (E. ), Jobson’s Enemies, Part 5, er &yo... 
Kingsley (C)., Works, Vol. 16, Plays and Puritans, cr ‘Bv0 
Lady’s Own Book, The, 12mo.. 

Lewes (G. H.), History of Philosophy, bth edition, 2 Vols 8vo. eee. 
Lomas (J.), Manu: ulof Alkali Trade, &c., royal 8vo 
Luard (J.), Clare Savile, cheap edition, er alana 
Mackintosh (J.), Memorials of, new edition, cr 8vo.. 
Mercier (J.), Arum Field, cheap edition, cr 8vo .... 
Metcalf (F.), The Englishman and Scandinavian, &c., Triibner) 18/0 
Modern Domestic Cookery, by “ Jenny Wren,” imp sq -(Gardner) 4p 
Molesworth (C.), the Cobham Journals, roy 8VO ....+. seeeeteceseeecs (Stanford) 10/6 
Molesworth (Mrs.), Miss Bouverie, 3 vols cr 8vo .... Hurst and Blackett) 31/6 
Muir (W.), Extracts from the Coran, &c., er Svo (Triibner) 3/6 
New House of Commons (The), reprinted from the 7Zimes, ‘T8mo cackaneed (Office) 2/0 
Notes and Queries, Fifth Series, Vols. 1 to 12, Index to, 4to ...(Belland Sons) 6/0 
Ovid, Epistolae ex Ponto, Books 3 and 4, translated a R. a «(Cornish) 1/6 
Palmer (A. H, H.), My Message in Switzerland, er 8vo... ae «..(Hunt) 4/6 
Paull (H, B.), Evelyn Howard, cheap edition, er 8vo.. ..(Warne) 2/6 
Rigg (J. H.), Discourses and Addresses, &c., 8vo (Wesleyan Conference Office) 10/0 












..(J. Blackwood) 2/6 
..(Longmans) 32/0 
..(Loekwood) 52/6 
.... (Warne) 2/6 

(Strahan) 3/6 
.(Warne) 2/6 





































Row (C. A.), The Jesus of the Ev angeliste, ond edition, cr 8vo...(F. Norgate) 6/0 
Sargent (G. E.), The Young Cumbrian, cr 8vo... eee (R.T.S.) 2/6 
Shelley (P. B.), Poems, selected by S. A. Brook Macmillan) 4/6 
Signa, by Ouida, cheap edition, 12M ......ccereeee. cee to & Windus) 2/0 
Souvenir of Old England, by an Anglo-American, cr (Simpkin & Co.) 3/6 
Stock (S. G.), The Child's Life of our Lord, se hool edition, 12mo.,.(M. Ward) 2/0 
Thring, Elements of Grammar taught in English, new edition (Cassell & Co.) 36 
Todhunter, Treatise on Plane Co- ordinate Geometry, 6th edition (Macmillan) 7/6 
Trollope (A.), John Caldigate, 12m0 .......... (Routledge) 20 
Tulloch (J.), Beginning Life, new edition, cr 8vo0.......... eccecccces wieaene (Strahan) 4/6 
Twist (T. . ), Four Sermons, preached at sabe 12mo. (Skeffington) 2/0 
Venn (II.), Memoir of, by W. Knight, 8vo ....(Longmans) 18/0 
Verne (J.), Dick Sands, new edition, 8vo (S. Low & Co.) 50 
Verne (J.), Great Navigators of the Eighteenth Century, 8vo & Low & Co.) 12/6 
Verno (J.), Hector Ser vadac, new edition, SVO .csscccsersecseeseseee(® S. Low &Co.) 5/0 
Verne (J.), Mysterious Island, $ vols crown 8vo S. op & Co. )—each 2/0 

(Griffith & Farran) 5,0 


Very Genteel, cr 8vo 
Wellington (Duke of), Desp 
White (S. D.), Indian Reminiscences, 8vo seeeee(W. H. Allen) 14/0 
Wilford (F.), Nigel Bartram’'s Ideal, cheap edition, cr 8V0 2/6 
Wills (G.S. V.), Elements of Pharmacy, 3rd edition, cr 8vo...(Simpkin & Co.) 6/6 
Wollman (J.), Complete Key to Female Pupil-Teachers’ Arithmetic (Hughes) 3/0 
Xenophon Anabasis, Books 1 to 7, translated by T. J. Arnold,12mo (Cornish) 3/0 
are (. M.), Novels and none Vol. 2, Three Bride's, cr 8v0 ...(Macmillan) 6 6 





tches, Correspondence, &e., Vol. nf ..(J. Murray) 20/0 














The SPECTATOR can be had on suites mornings at Mr. K, 
Nilsson’ 8, 212 Rue de sabeaiie Paris. 
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It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 








Yearly. Half- = Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly, 
Kings om ... Bl 2856756 O14 38...... 07 2 


Including postage to ‘any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, 
Including postage to India, China, &e. 
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SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OuTSIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
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Sis lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
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Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 








HOCOLATE devoided of its over- 
richness and substantiality. 


The product of a special refining process. 
| Itis sugarless, and, when made, of the consist- 
| ence of coffee, and is essentially a chocolate for 


EPPS'S | 
] Y 
CH O C O LA TE | afternoon use. 
Sold only in Packets, 6d each, 


S | Labelled “JAMES EPPS d CO. 
ESSENCE. | ' ‘Homeopathic Chemists.” : 
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Machine Made. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
Two Stamps. 


Branch Establishment, Colomb 
Ceylon. 





RELOAR’S LINOLEUM FLOORCLOTH— | 
T Price 2s 6d per square yard. Any pattern.—69 Ludgate Hill, London. 


STREETER, 


GOLDSMITH, JEWELLER, and 


DIAMOND and PEARL MERCHANT. | 


ORIGINATOR and INTRODUCE 
STANDARD 18-CARAT GOLD 


ENGLISH LEVER KEYLESS 
WATCHES. 
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Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 


: i SUPERNATURAL in ROMANTIC FICTION. By 


EDWARD YARDLEY. 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 


| yf BtBicaL ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS. 
W.; | | 1 CAYLEY, Translator of Dante’s Comedy. 
HOMER’S ILIAD, Homometrically Translated. 8vo, 12s 6d. 
| The SONNETS and STANZAS of PETRARCH. Crown 8yo, 10s 6d. 
The PSALMS in METRE. 











By C. B. 


Crown 8yo, 10s 6d. 


London : LONGMANS and Co. 


\ RESIDENCE for 
SMEDLEY'S HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
MATLOCK BRIDGE, DERBYSHIRE. 
Resident Physician—W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &c. 
The Arrangements for HEATING and VENTILATING render this Establishment 
admirably adapted as a Winter Residence for such as would other wise have had 





INVALIDS, 


HYDROPATHIC, TURKISH, AND ELECTRIC BATHS. 
Special Winter-Tariff Prospectus from MANAGER. 


“PRESTOGRAPH” 


Gives 100 Sharp, Clear, and Vivid Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 
Negatives wash out almost instantaneously. Trial allowed. Full particulars post free. 
CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETLENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON, 

















YCEUM THEATRE. 
—Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. HENRY 
IRVING.—MERCHANT of VENICE, 187th time.— 
Shakespeare's Comedy, every evening at 8.15. Shylock, 
Mr. Irving; Portia, Miss Ellen Terry. Box Office open 
10 to 5, under the direction of Mr. Hurst. No Fees. 
MORNING PERFORMANCE of the MERCHANT of 
VENICE, To-day, Saturday, May 15th. 


YCEUM.—Miss ELLEN TERRY’S 
BENEFIT, Thursday next, May 20th.—The per- 
formance will commence at 7.45 o'clock with the MER- 
CHANT of VENICE (terminating with the Trial Scene). 
Portia, Miss Ellen Terry; Shylock, Mr. Irving. After 
which will be produced for the first time an Idyll in 
one Act, entitled IOLANTHE, adapted and rewritten 
by W. G. Wills from Herrik Hirz’s Poem, “ King 
Réné’s Daughter.” Iolanthe, Miss Ellen Terry ; Count 
Tristan, Mr. Irving. Scene: a Garden (Hawes 
Cravev). Music by Mr. Hamilton Clarke. 








HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.-—-The NINETY-FOURTH 
EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, at 5 Pall Mall East, 
from 10 till 6. Admittance, ls. Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


ROSVENOR GALLERY 
SUMMER EXHIBITION.—NOW OPEN from 

9 till 7.—Admission, 1s: Season Tickets, 5s. 
NSTITUTE of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS.— The FORTY-SIXTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION is now open, from 9 till 


dusk. Admission, 1s; Catalogue, 6d. Gallery, 53 Pall 
Mall. 8.W. H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. — 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 
“Blondin,” the most wonderful Automaton of 
the Age, performs daily on the high-rope. Shake- 
sperean Recitals: Macbeth, Hamlet, Merchant of Venice, 
by Mr. Marlande Clarke, illustrated by Stage and 
Dioramic Effects. A Holiday in Scotland, by Mr. B. 
J. Malden, with beautiful Natural Photographs, pre- 
ared specially for this Lecture. The Phenomena of 
ature and Phosphorescence, by Mr. J. L. King. 
The Magician Foiled: a new and amusing Ghost 
Entertainment, written by Ellis Reynolds, recited by 
Miss Alice Burnelle. Admission to the whole, Is. 


JHERBORNE SCHOOL.—SEVEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for competition 
on July 20th.—For further particulars, apply to the 
Rey. the HEAD MASTER, School House, Sherborne, 
Dorset. 
DUCATION (high class), GER- 
MANY.—SIX LADIES are received by Frau 
LINA SCHNEIDER, Principal of the Victoria Lyceum 
at Cologne (under the Patronage of H.I.H. the Crown 
Princess of Germany). German, French, and Italian 
constantly spoken. Drawing and Painting, Piano and 
Singing by Prof. Schneider, of the Rhenish Academy 
of Music. Terms, £80 and £100. References to the 
English nobility and clergy. Frau SCHNEIDER will 
be in London in September. 
EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the 
Student's * ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir | 
CHARLES LYELL, price 9s, he says:—‘* As it is impos- | 
sible to enable the reader to recognise rocks and 
minerals at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or 
figures, he will do well to obtain a well-arranged Col- | 
lection of Specimens, such as may be procured from | 
Mr. TENNANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy | 
at King’s College, London.” These Collections are | 
supplied on the following terms in plain Mahogany 
Cabinets :— 
100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays £2 2 0 
200 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five Trays 5 5 0 
300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine 
BOM MUIED ds csasacangsas accascunacaavisancaaaasieieates 1010 0 
400 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen 
icy 21 




















More « sive Collections at 50 to 5,000 guineas each. 
wOUTH of FRANCE.—To be SOLD 
or LET, FURNISHED or UNFURNISHED, 

the CHATEAU DE LAGOUARDERE, near Salies, 
Orthez, and railway between Pau and Bayonne; 
Admirable situation, every comfort and convenience. 
100 acres of land can be had with it, if wanted. Terms 
very moderate.—Address, Madame SERY, 74 Rue 
Castelnau, Pau, B.P. France; or, Messrs. PATTISON, | 
re and CQ., 11 Queen Victoria Street, aaa 











NIVERSITY of LONDON. 


NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that the next Half- 
yearly Examination for MATRICULATION in this 
University will commence on Monday, June 2lst, 
1880. In addition to the Examination at the Univer- 
sity, Provincial Examinations will be held at Owens 
College, Manchester; Queen's College, Liverpool; 
Queen's College, Birmingham ; St. Cuthbert's College, 
Ushaw; Stonyhurst College; St. Patrick's College, 
Carlow ; University College, Bristol; The Yorkshire 
College, Leeds ; The School of Science and Art, New- 
castle-on-Tyne; and (for Ladies only) at the Ladies 
College, Cheltenbam. 

Every Candidate is required to transmit his Certifl- 
cate of Age to the Registrar (University of London, 
Burlington Gardens, London, W.) at least Fourteen 
Days before the commencement of the Examination. 

ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., 

May 10th, 1880. Registrar. 

NIVERSITY COLLEGE, London. 


The PROFESSORSHIP of MATHEMATICS will 
be VACANT at the end of the present Session. 
Applications for the appointment will be received on 
or before June 2nd at the Office of the Cullege, where 
further information may be obtained. 

TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


OLLEGE ME 





HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
~ 79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
R. C. H. LAKE (Graduate in 


Honours of London) receives a limited num- 
ber of RESIDENT PUPILS. Terms moderate.— 
“ Queenslea,” Liverpool Road, Kingston Hill. 


JEPTON SCHOOL.—An Examination 

ay will be held in July at Sir JOHN PORTE'S 
SCHOOL for the purpose of electing to FOUR EX- 
HIBITIONS of the respective values of £45, £45, £30, 
£22 per annum. Information respecting the Exhi- 
bitions, as well as Foundation Scholarships, tenable at 
the School, may be obtained from the HEAD MASTER, 
Repton, Burton-on-Trent. 


JOSSALL SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE 
W\ SCHOLARSHIPS.—Twelve to be competed 
for on June 29th. Value from 70 Gnineas (covering 
School Fees) to £20. Ages under 14} and 15}. Can- 
didates may be examined at Rossall or Oxford, as 





preferred, in Classics or Mathematics.—Apply to Rev. | 


the HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 


1 De TRANCE 
TRINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, Stratford-on- 
Avon.—Four, of the value of Thirty Guineas per 
annum, will be open to Competition to all boys under 
fourteen on the day of the Examination (June 29th). 
—Apply to the WARDEN. 


SCHOLARSHIPS.— | 


DUCATION in SWITZERLAND.— 


“4 NEW FRAUENSTEIN ACADEMY, ZUG.— 
Established 1855, Preparation for the Universities. 
Commercial Department, German, French, and 
Italian. Large modern building. Gymnasium, play- 
ground, and garden. Cold and warm baths. Highest 
references. Prospectus on application.—W. FUCHS, 
Proprietor ; M. KUNG, principal, late Head Master of 
the Swiss International Schooi, Genoa. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
J Square.—The 39h ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING of the Members will be held in the READ- 
ING-ROOM, on Monday, May &lst, at 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon. The Right Hon. the Earl of Carnarvon 
in the chair —By order of the Committee, 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
May 10th, 1880. 


| CATION SOCIETY.—ANNUAL 
cal GENERAL MEETING, Wednesday, May 
19th, at 7.30, at the MEMORIAL HALL, Farringdon 
Street. Professor BAIN, President for 1879, will read 
a short Paper, in reply to the discussions on his book, 
‘Education as a Science;’ and Dr. GLADSTONE, 
F.R.S., will deliver his Presidential Address. 


ONDON ANTI-VIVISECTION 

_4 SOCIETY.—A MEETING of Subscribers and 
Friends of the Society will be held in WILLIS'S 
ROOMS, King Street, St. James's, on Wednesday 
afternoon, the 19th inst. Chair to be taken at Half- 
past Three by Admiral Sir WiLLIAM KING HALL, 
K.C.B., F.R.S. The following gentlemen are to take 
part in the proceedings :—W. Allen, Esq., M.P.; Dr, 
E. Berdoe; W. Gordon, Esq.; Dr. Alfred Harvey ; W. 
Nicholas, Esq ; Rev. H. Sinclair Patteson, M.D.; 
Rev. H. W. Webb-Peploe, B.A.; R. Denny Urlin, Esq. ; 
and Rey. G. W. Weldon, M.A.—Admission Tickets to 
be had free, of the SECRETARY, 180 Brompton 
Road, S.W. 





|b ete’ MEDICAL MISSION 
: (8S.P.G.)—Established 1867.—The First Female 
Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Panjab Mission of the 8.P.G. 
carries on its work among over 3,000,000 of people, 
and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies tifty 
towns and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1l) By 
training native agents. (2) By philanthropical 
agencies, of which the most important is medical 
work among women and children. (3) By day and 
night schools for boys and young men, with 1,633 
pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 840 pupils. 
(5) By dividing the city and country. into districts, 
giving each a systematic parochial organisation, for 
both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical 
Mission attended 13,352 cases, with an aggregate of 
34,954 attendances. Owing to the growth of the 
work, the Missionaries are responsible for raising 
£1,500 a year, over and above annual grants from 
the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the 
Medical Mission in particular, will be gladly received 
and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln ; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER 
(Delhi); or by General FINCH, 71 Lansdowne Place, 
Brighton, 








ELICATE BOYS (above 14).—Some 

Parents can recommend the HOME of an 
Oxford Graduate, who REVEIVES, in a charming 
country house, near Malvern, a Few GENTLEMEN'S 
SONS, requiring especial care. Only such as are 
willing to read, and are worthy of liberal and kiad 
treatment, eligible. 

Address, “ M.A., Oxon.,” Stifford’s Bridge House, 


near Malvern. 


LEGAL & GENERALLIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
Tho Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 


JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., Q.C. 


FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full infermation 


application to 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


will be forwarded on 
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FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NATIONAL 


PROVINCIAL BANK OF 


ENGLAND, 


May 13th, 1880. 





SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, 


£3,675,000. 





( On 20,000 Shares of £50 each, £21 paid .. ss ae an vee sie £420,000 
105,625 ditto. £20 ditto, £12 ditto... ee tag 1,267,500 
28,125 ditto. £20 ditto, £2 ditto. (Receiv ed to this date) 55,232 
Paid-up Capital — 
and 4 £1,742,732 


Reserve Funds, 





at Dec. 31, 1879. 
RESERVE 





7UND, 


£985,232. 





Number of Shareholders, 5,489. 





DIRECTORS. 


The Most Honourable the MARQUESS of AILESBURY. | 
CHARLES BARCLAY, Esq. 

GEORGE HANBURY FIELD, Esq. 

JOHN OLIVER HANSON, Esq. 

JOHN KINGSTON, Esq. 

DUNCAN MACDONALD, Esq. 


EDWARD ATKINSON, Esq., 


HENRY PAULL, Esq. 

JOHN STEWART, Esq. 

Sir JAMES SIBBALD DAVID SCOTT, Bart. 
RICHARD BLANEY WADE, Esq. 

ROBERT WIGRAM, Esq. 

Hon. ELIOT THOMAS YORKE, 


Honorary Director. 


WILLIAM HOLT, ROBERT FERGUSSON, THOMAS GEORGE ROBINSON, Joint General Managers, Bishopsgate Street, corner of 
Threadneedle Street, London. 
Soricrrors—CHARLES NORRIS WILDE, Esq., and ERNEST JAMES WILDE, Esq. 





RICHARD BLANEY WADE, Esq., in the Chair. 





REPORT. 


The Directors are glad to meet the Shareholders again, and to submit to them, 
as usual, a statement of the Bank’s affairs. 

There were five changes in the published rate of the Bank of England during 
the year, giving an average rata of £2 10s 2das against £315s7d for the year 1878. 
This reduction in the value of money, together with the general depression in 
trade, has very materially affected banking profits. The result of the year’s opera- 
tions enables the Directors to recommend— 

That the Dividend and Bonus now to be declared be 10 per cent, for the half- 
year, being the usual 4 per cent. dividend, with a bonus of 6 per cent., making, 
with the distribution in January last, 19 per cent. for the year, leaving a balance 
of £21,757 4s 9d of undivided profits to be carried forward to the account of the 
current year. 

The following is the summary of the operations for the year, submitted in the 
form hitherto in use :— 

REST or UNDIVIDED PROFITS at December 31st, 1878, as 
exhibited at the Annual Meeting in May, 1879, viz... . £1,048,1 
Less Bonus declared and paid in cash in July, 1879... ee eal 118,1 


£930,000 0 0 
55,232 0 0 
0 


25 0 0 
25 0 0 
Leaving 
Add premium on New Shares to December 31st, 1879... 
£085,232 0 
NET PROFITS of 1879, after making allowance for bad and 


doubtful debts, and Bonus to Officers = ei 317,215 17 7 
Making £1,302,447 17 7 
Add undivided profits from 1878... se ay ae oe Pe 30,791 7 2 
Total ... £1,333,239 4 9 
Deduct 
Dividend on Company’s Stock, paid July, 1879 ... £6 
Do. do. January, 1830 
Bonus of 5 per cent. do. do. ae 


Undivided Profits to next year ooo sen 





213,382 4 9 
Leaving £1,089,857 0 0 
Out of these Profits the Directors propose to declare, in addition 
to the foregoing Dividends and Bonus paid to Proprictors as 
above stated, a further Bonus of 6 per cent. payabie in July 
next, making the division of Profits for 1879 in all 19 per cent. 
upon the Paid-up Capital, free of Income-Tax, amounting to... 104,625 0 0 


Leaving Reserve invested in Government Securitics £985,232 0 0 


Of the 28,125 new Shares issued in terms of the last Annual Report, certain 
Shares from various circumstances were not taken up. These, having been 
forfeited and subsequently sold, yielded a proiit of £7,756 5s, which it is proposed 
to carry to credit of Profit and Loss Account for the present year. 

The measure for limiting the liability of Joint-Stock Companies, which was 
under consideration of Parliament at the time of our last Annual Meeting, subse- 
quently became law, and the Directors prepared a schems as a basis on which to | 
register this Bank as a Bank with Limited Liability, under the Companies Acts, 
1862 to 1879. A circular letter was addressed to each Shareholder, and two Extra- 
ordinary Meetings were held, the first on February 5th, and the second on April 
8th. At these Me-tings the £50 Shares were divided into twoShares of £25 each, 
£10 10s paid; the liability of each such Share was limited to £75, and that of each 
£20 Share to £60. It was further agreed that 16,875 new Shares of £20 each 
should be issued at a premium of £10; £12 to be called up and paid in the 
following order :— 


a March, 1880 instalment £2—part premium £2 





15th Jan., 881 “ 2 a 2 
15th Jap, 1882 ve ae ” 2 
15th Jan., 1883 MA ao ” 2 
Mth Jan., 1884 it 2 ” 2 
15th Jan., 1885 Re 2 os ” _ 

£12 £10 


The amount derived from this premium will be added to the Reserve Fund, 
and invested in Government Securities as on previous occasions. 
At the Meeting of Shareholders, held on April 8th last, it was unanimously 








decided to register this Bank as a Bank with Limited Liability, under the Com- 

panies’ Acts, 1862 to 1879, with an increase to the Subscribed Capital of 

£8,025,000, which will form the Reserve Liability of the Bank. Power was 

given to the Directors to register the Bank on or before July 31st, and in pur- 

suance thereof they propose to effect reg'stration on July Ist next. 

When the above arrangements, approved by the Shareholders at the Meetings | 
| 


| 
| 


referred to. are completed, the Capital and Reserve Fund of the Company will be | 
thirteen millions, four hundred and seventeen thousand, five hundred pounds, as 
under :— 








Capital paid-up ero tee teat wee ove 2,227,500 
Ditto uncalled... ote aes eos eco eee ooo 1,785,000 
Reserve liability ove oe ooo eve ove eee 8,025,000 
£12,037,500 
Reserve Fund invested in Government Securities .,. 1,380,000 
£13,417 ,500 


It is very satisfactory to state that since it was determined to register the Bank 
as a Bank with Limited Liability, there has been an accession of many wealthy 
and influential Shareholders, which fully confirms the wisdom of adopting the 
measure. 

Itis gratifying to observe that the Bank continues to widen its connections, 
5,962 new accounts haying been ae the year. 

RK. 


Circumstances having occurred favourable to the establishment of a Branch at 
York, the Directors decided upon opening there, appointing Mr. R. W. Hartley as 
their Mauager. The business is progressing very satisfactorily. 

REDO. 


Hitherto banking facilities have been supplied from Middlesborough, but the in- 
creased business of the locality has justified the Directors in establishing a branch, 
of which Mr. R. H. Dodds has been appointed Manager. 

In conformity with the provision of the new Act, it will be requisite for the 
Mecting to provide for the audit of the Accounts, and to elect Auditors for that 
purpose. 

The following Directors go out of office by rotation; but, being eligible for re- 
election, offer themselves accordingly; viz 

Hon. ELIOT THOMAS YORKE, 
R. WIGRAM, Esq. 
CHARLES BARCLAY, Esq. 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND 
DECEMBER 3Ist, 1879. 





DR. LIABILITIES. 
£ 8. d, 
To Paid-up Capital... ove ove we 1,742,732 0 0 
— Amouut due by the Bauk on “Deposite, &e. - ooo ew $27,796,114 9 9 
— Acceptances ., ovo ove eos oo eee 573,823 18 7 
— Reserve Fund, January Ist, 1879 te 930,000 0 0 
— Sinceadded... eee ove eee 55,232 0 0 


985,232 0 0 
126,382 4 9 


£31,224,289 13 31 





— Profitand Loss Balance ... os. eso cue, teen 


CR. ASSET 
By Cash in hand—at Bank of anaes and ae at Call 
and Short Notice ... = ous «eo . £6,679,905 18 11 
— Government Securities aie 4,511,290 11 10 
— Indian Government and other Securities, Debentures, & ... 2,272,182 10 12 
— Bills Discounte’, Loans, &c. ee * eco soe we =16,613,9060 2 7 
— Cover for Ace eptances, as per Contra s ww. ave am, ee 573,823 18 7 


— Freehold Banking Piemises, &., in 
London and —— 


Total Cost oon ove ove eve 749,345 13 7 
Less, at Credit of Depre 
tion Fund ove ove ove ove we 175,324 3 4 — 574,021 10 3 


£31,224,289 13 1 

The above Report having been read—It was 

Resolved unanimously—That the same be adopted and printed for the use of 
the Proprietors, 

Resolved unanimously—That the Hon. ELIOT THOMAS YORK, ROBERT WIGRAM, 
Esq., and CHARLES BARCLAY. Esq., be re-elected Directors of the Company. 
pane unanimously—That Mr. EDWIN WATERHOUSE, of the firm of Messrs. 
PRICK, WATERHOUSE and Co., and Mr. RODERICK MACKAY, of the firm of 
Messrs, R. MACKAY and Co., late Messrs. ROBERT FLETCHER and Co., be ap- 

pointed Auditors of the Bank. 

Resolved unanimously—That the best thanks of the Proprietors be presented 
to the Directors for their very successful management of the affairs of the 
Company. 

Resolved unenimously—That the best thanks of the Proprietors be given to 
WILLIAM HOLT, ROBERT FERGUSSON, and THOMAS GEORGE ROBINSON, the 
General Managers, and to the Branch Managers and other Officers of the 
Company, for their effi-ient services. 

Resolved unanimously—That the best thanks of the Meeting be presented to 
the Chairman for his able conduct in the Chair. 

Extracted from the minutes by 
WM. HOLT, 
R. FERGUSSON, 
T. G. ROBINSON. 


- Joint General Managers- 
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NEW EVENING 


PAPER. 





THE ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 





(“The circumstances under which this Journal is started were explained a few days since in a 
letter written by the late Editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, and published in the London newspapers. 
After setting forth the reasons why he and the gentlemen associated with him in writing the Pall Mall 
Gazette were suddenly obliged to abandon that paper, Mr. Greenwood’s letter concluded thus :—‘ But 


we do not propose to allow our independent little paper to be extinguished. 


Its spirit resides in us, 


and it shall now reappear in a new shape, and with all the latest improvements.’ ” 


The ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE will be started in redemption of this promise, and its First Number 


will be published in a few days. | 





HE ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE will be associated with no 
political clique, and will studiously avoid the entangle- 
ment of party ties. Partisan journalism we understand; and 
are more than ready to allow that it may be carried on with 
usefulness and honour. But of partisan journalism there is 
abundance at all times; and if the public is to be well served 
by the Press, there should be something more in newspaper- 
writing than advocacy and antagonism. There should be 
independent criticism, unaffected by regard for the virtues or 
even for the fortunes of any minister or any party. The 
reproach of partisan journalism is twofold. In the first place, 
when this legislative measure or that course of policy comes 
under discussion, the good party writer is too apt to think of 
the constituencies first and the country afterwards; and in the 
competition of parties to “dish” each other, it sometimes 
happens that both think so much of the constituencies that 
the country is forgotten altogether. Now, on these occasions, 
—and they are not infrequent—an independent Press has its 
uses. In the next place, political partisanship is under- 
stood to justify the evasion, and even the suppression 
of facts, whenever they appear to be of a damaging 
or awkward But it is not for the public 
good that there should be any general evasion or sup- 


pression of facts; and yet there are times when the facts are 


character. 


almost as damaging or as awkward for the leaders of one 
party as for the chiefs of the other, and then it happens that 
The Press, 
to which the country looks for instruction, fails to do its duty, 


the public is betrayed by a conspiracy of silence. 


and yet is blameless according to all sound principles of 
political partisanship. Therefore it is that we choose to take 
an independent part in the discussion of political affairs, 
declining alliances which too often hamper criticism and stifle 
plain-speaking precisely when the need of both is greatest. 


But if we of the ST. JAMES'’S GAZETTE have no pre- 
ferences for Conservative or for Liberal wisdom, and shall pro- 





bably be convicted on many occasions of making no more 
allowance for the follies of one party than of the other, we shall 
resume a certain course of duty with the comfortable assur- 
ance that here, at any rate, we run no risk of being charged 
with vacillation or inconsistency. These later years have wit- 
nessed a new growth of Radical doctrine which is to English 
The 


preachers of this doctrine call it Advanced Liberalism; but it 


politics what the American weed is to English rivers. 


is, in fact, foreign to Liberalism, and in all its more important 


manifestations directly opposed thereto. The tyrannical 
temper of this school ; their strange sympathy with despotism ; 
their international policy, which appears to be drawn from 
Don Quixote and the Crusades; their Communistic economy, 
their readiness to experimentalise in irrevocable legislation of 
the gravest order, mark them off as a new and dangerous 
party in English politics; and to this school of Radicalism 


we shall offer at all times a vigilant and determined opposition. 


From this brief Advertisement, it will be seen that the 
writers in the ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE propose to continue, 
in the discussion of political affairs, the course of conduct 
which is expected of them. In LirEraturg, in Art, in all 
that should minister to the sweetness, the tranquillity, and the 
adornment of life, enough to say that it will not be our busi- 
ness to encourage the fantastic egotisms and the obtrusive 


insincerities of which there is too much in these days. 


It only remains to be said that the ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE 
is equipped for its enterprise by men whose sole desire and in- 
tention in the matter is, that what they conceive to be honest, 
independent, and useful journalism shall not be silenced. It 
seemed to them that what had been destroyed should be 
promptly and firmly re-established; and since, as we have 
abundant reason to know and be grateful for, this feeling is 
shared by many thousands of Her Majesty’s subjects, we start 
with every confidence in the success we mean to merit. 





The ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE, an Evening Newspaper and Review, 
will appear in a few days. 
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THE NEW LITERARY PAPER, 
r H E P E Q, 
WILL BE 
PUBLISHED ON MAY 22np, 
AND EACH SUCCEEDING SATURDAY, 


and will contain candid Notices of Books, with 
quotations of memorable passages; Light Literary 
Essays; Biographies of Living Authors ; Poems ; 
Literary Table Talk; as well as Drawings reproduced 
from the best illustrated books under review. 
PRICE TWOPENOCE. 
Subscriptions, including postage:—Yearly, 10s 10d; 
Half-yearly, 5s 5d; Quarterly, 2s 9d. 
Office: 22 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


RYSTAL PALAC H, 


THE PICTURE GALLERY. 

The Directors have much pleasure in announcing 
that the Picture Gallery will be opened by Mr. C, 
SEDELMEYER, of Paris, on MONDAY NEXT, May 
17th, with a collection of High-class Paintings. The 
Long Gallery will be free to Visitors; the charge for 
admission to the Victoria Gallery will be 6d. In the 
Victoria Gallery will be exhibited Siemiradsky’s cele- 
brated picture, ‘ The Living Torches of Nero,” which 
created so great an impression at the Exhibitions of 
the Continent, and obtained the Great Medal of 
Honour at the Paris Universal Exhibition ; ‘‘ The Beg- 
gar,” by the same artist; Munkacsy’s ‘‘ Studio,” “ Mil- 
ton ” (replica), “The Condemned Man,” and “Interior of 
a Salon ;” Brozik’s important historical compositions ; 
Bastien Le Page's “* The Month of October,” from the 
last Paris Salon ; pictures by Troyen, Diaz, Rousseau, 
Corot, Couture, D’Aubigny, Géréme, Clays, Petten- 
kofen, Wahlberg, &c., with a selected collection of 
works by old masters; Rembrandt, Paul Potter, 
Terburg, Teniers, Gerard Dow, Fyt, Ruysdael, 
Wynants, Ostade, Cuyp, De Hoogh, Berghem, 
Tieopollo, and a capital work by Canaletto ; also a 
collection of twenty-five Van Goyens. In the Long 
Gallery are pictures by English artists, and by 
Achenbach, Alt, Duez, Goupil, Jettel, Leibl, Fortuny, 
Bellangé, Munthe, Hevens, Jules Duprts, Verhas, and 
others. 


| cee FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 








AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 

For LIVES ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds ,.........cccccsscceseoses £3,043,542 
Also a Subscribed Oapital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


OSS of TIME is LOSS of MONEY! 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of TIMF, 

And may be provided against by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 

Rt. Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, 

ONE MILLION AND A HALF 
has been paid as Compensation. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo 
(Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 
Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 
pore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 
Yokohama (with Agency at Hiogo), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, andthe receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
for constituents. They also receive Deposits for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained at their 
Office. W. M. ANDERSON, Chief Manager, 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 te 2, 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1880. 


IRKBECK BANK. — Established 
“ 1851. 29 and 30 Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane.—DEPOSITS received at INTEREST 
for stated periods or repayable on demand. Current 
Accounts opened with persons properly introduced, 
and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances. No charge made for keeping accounts. 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. The 
Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Cus- 
tomers, and the Collection of Bills of Exchange, 
Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares pur- 
chased and sold, and Advances made thereon. Office 
hours from 10 till 4, excepting Saturdays; then from 
10to2. On Mondays the Bank is open until 9 p.m. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on applicaiion. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 











MR. G. H. JONES, 
Surgeon-Dentist, 57 Great Russell Street, London, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free, enclosed by post, 
which explains the most unique system of the adjustment of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, without Pain, to which 
the following Testimonials refer. 


CONSULTATION FREE, TEN TO FIVE. 


My Dear Srr,— Januar a 
‘Allow me express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the cumbaain es m 
Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear that you ha 
obtained her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Dentistry, 
In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name. 8. G. Hurcuins 7 
G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
PROFESSOR GARDENER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a certificate to Mr. G. H. Jones 
Surgeon-Dentist, of 57 Great Russell Street, London, says:—‘ I have examined and tested your Painless 
System of adjusting Artificial Teeth ; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful application of scientific 
laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced.” 


WHO SUFFER FROM 


COLDS 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


ALL 
DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


DR. 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons (125 years in St. Paul’s Churchyard), 1 King Edward Street, Newgate 








Street, London, E.C. 





“ WESTWARD 


HO!” 





WILLS’ 


‘““WESTWARD HO!” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE, 


“ When all things were made, none were made better than Tobacco; to 
be a lone man's Companion, a bachelor’s Friend, a hungry man's Food, a 
sad man’s Cordia!, a wakeful man’s Sleep, and a chilly man’s Fire. There's 
no Herb like it under the canopy of Heaven.”—KINGSLEY'S Westward Io? 


In 1 0z., 2 0z., and 4 oz. packets, lined with tinfoil. 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PER 


RINS’ SAUGE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing their 
signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,” which signature is placed on every bottle of 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


And without which none is genuine. 


Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





| 

'PHE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on 
the Sea-shore. It contains 250 Rooms, and is* a | 
mode] of sanitary excellence.” Table d’héte daily. 
Two Months’ Tourist Tickets from all the principal 
railway stations in England. Full information of 
the MANAGER. | 
Pai | 
| 


Brxp & Co.’s OWN SAUCE, | 











Q OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, | 
and 
perm “<7 a 


Ess ENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
por E SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIA LITIES for INVALIDS.| 
CAUTLON—BE WAR BE OF I MITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


OXFORD ST., MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
WwW. E.C., LONDON. 





FOR THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, AND 
THE FAMILY TABLE, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 


HAS BECOME 
A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY. | 








AIR’S GOUT PILLS.—The Groat 


L 
B Remedy for GOUT and RHEUMATISM.—The 
excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and cured in a | 
few days, by this celebrated Medicine. These Pills re- | 
quire no restraint of diet during their use. and ane | 
certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. | 
—Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 289d perbox, | 


= oe PERSIAN, 
D 


AN 


INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO.,, 


Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON. W. 
Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Desigus. 
| GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. _ 

20 | ceeD 
ao oe FRY, CARACAS Cocoa. 

| A choice prepared Cocoa. 
COCOA! ~. A most delicious and valuable article.” 
u —Standard, 


; GUARANTEED PURE. 


FRY’S -yrys cocoA EXTRACT. 
COCOA! Pure Cocoa only, 
| 








the superfluous oil extracted. 
J.S. FRY and SONS. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY 
is recommended by the Medical Profession in 
preference to French Brandy. They hold the largest 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 
cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 
application to DONVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 
Irisao Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London Offices, 
4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


[ OTS 110 and 111.—Lot 110, very soft 
_4 old Pale Sherry, at 30s; and Lot 111, very soft 
old Oloroso Solera, pale gold, at 33s per dozen. Sher- 
ries of the old style, me!lowed by age, very soft, and 
entirely free from the fleriness which has been s0 
detrimental to the consumption of Sherry. These 
exceptionally large Lots are placed in the hands ot 
the Association for forced realisation, aud are offered 
to the public while on the special Lot List at greatly 
reduced prices, instead of being sold by auction.— 
The London Co-operative Wine Association (Limited), 
10 and 12 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. (late 446 Strand) . 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—NEver AT Fautt.—In all irritations 

of the skin, sores, ulcers, burns, and scrofalous en- 
largements of the glands, Holloway’s Ointment pre- 
sents a ready and easy means of cure, which never 
disappoints the most favourable expectations. It 
manifests a peculiar power in restraining inflamma- 
tion, removing stagnation, cooling the heated blood, 








| and checking all acrimonious or unhealthy discharges. 


While thus acting locally, the Pills are no less remark- 
able for their power in improving the general condi- 
tion and habit of body, which renders the cure com- 
plete and permanent. Under the genial influence of 
these potent remedies, the puny infant becomes the 
robust child, the pale and emaciated regain colour 
= rotundity, and the dyspeptic eats freely, withous 
ear. 
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On Saturday, May 15th, will be Published, 


A SUPPLEMENT TO THE “ECONOMIST,” 


Containing the Reports of the Joint-Stock Banks of the United Kingdom, similar to that published on 
October 18th, 1879. 

This Supplement will likewise contain a Tabular Statement showing at one view the Capital, Reserve 
Funds, Assets, and Liabilities generally, of the Banks concerned, as far as this information is supplied. 
Price of tho “ ECONOMIST ” on May 15th will be 1s 4d; by post, 1s 4}d. 





OFFICE, 340 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





THE RIGHT HON. JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. 
PAINTED BY J. E. MILLAIS, R.A 


TO BE ENGRAVED BY MT. OLDHAM BARLOW, A.R.A. 
(The Engraving will be the same size as that now in progress of the Right Hon. W. E, Gladstone, M.P.) 


Artist’s Proofs... as eer e will be Issued at Six Guineas each. 
Proofs before Letters .. wat ne tes Do. Four do. 
Proofs upon India Paper ere a a Do. Two do. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ NAMES NOW RECEIVED BY THE PUBLISHERS, 


MESSRS. THOS. AGNEW AND SONS, 


OLD-BOND-STREET mn PICCADILLY, W. 
MANCHESTER ose PS 4 EXCHANGE STREET. 
LIVERPOOL . EXCHANGE ART GALLERY. 


ORIENT LINE. 












STEAM 
| The following Royal Mail Steamships, belonging to the ORIENT and 
BETWEEN PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANIES, are despatched every FORT- 
| NIGHT, for ADELAIDE (Semaphore), MELBOURNE, and SYDNEY direct, 
| taking Passengers g ates al ¢ principal Ports i stralis 
ENGL AND | taking Pa sengers at through rates to all the principal Ports in Australia, 
| Tasmania, and New Zealand 
AND | H.P Tons. H.P. 
| ACONCAGDA...........0... ; 600 LIGURIA .. ........ veces 4,666 ... 750 
| CHIMBORAZO ...... ata 550 JSITANL! a ee 
AUSTRALIA. | coropaxt.....00 ae ee 
| euzco 559 (ORIENT ...-s.eseeesse-- 5,386... 1,000 
| GARONNE 559! POTOSL ... sees 4,219... 600 
| JOHN ELDE Meee. « SEO BORATA ....cccccccecercss.., 4014... GO 
DIRECT | These Vessels are specially constructed for long Ocean Voyages, and are fitted 
with every convenience for the comfort of Passengers. 
SERVICE IN | Fares, from Fourteen Guineas upwards 
| For further particulars, apply to the Managers of the Line, 
40 DAYS. 


. GREEN & CO., & ANDERSON ANDERSON & CO., 
FENCHURCH AVENUES, LONDON, E.C. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
| DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—‘ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


WHISKY. The 6 Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





KINAHAN’S 


LL 








LANCET.—“ Carefully prepared and highly | 


J 
BRITISH MEDIC AL JOURNAL.—* Well N EAVE? Ss 


| 

| ada apted for children, aged people, aud in- 
| valids. 

| 


NEAVE’S 


LONDON MEDICAL RECORD.—* C: as Mi 


FOO D | hesitatingly recommend Neave’s F FO Oo D 
| SANITARY RECORD.—“As a sul satitute me 






mother’s milk Neave’s Food mn ay be con- 
FO R scientiously recommended.” FO R 
| Recommended by the Faculty genor- 
| ally. } 





INFANTS AND 
IN ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


INVALIDS. 


WHOLESALE OF 


J. os etnies oa CcOo., schenhattectttie Rigid. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


AND *,* In use in most households throughout the 


FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, henge. 
CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
AND SAUCES, 


Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 
AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 





A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 


Ask for Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, and 
see that no other is substituted for it. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


Miss Bouverie. By Mrs. Moles- 


WORTH, Author of « Hathercourt Rectory," “ The 
Cuckoo Clock,” &c. 3 vols, 


Poor Zeph. By F. W. Robinson, 


Author of “Grandmother's Money,” &c. 3 vols. 


Poet and Peer. By Hamilton 
Aide. % vols, DEDICATED to Lonp LyTTON. 


“A novel of unusual merit. It will interest and 
amuse every reader who takes it up."—Athenzum, 


Three Recruits, and the Girls 


THEY LEFT BEHIND THEM. By Josepa 
HATTON, Author of “ Cruel London,” &c. 3 vols. 
“One of the best novel's of the season. It is sure to 


become exceedingly popular.” —Post. 
For Her Dear Sake. By Mary 


CECcIL HAY, Author of * Old Myddelton’s Money,” 
&c. SECOND EDITION. 3 vols. 


Cheap Edition of Sir Gibbie. By 


GeorGe MacDonatp, LL.D. Forming the New 
Volume of Hurst and Buacketr’s STANDARD 
Lisrary. Price 5s, bound and illustrated. 


HURST and BLACKRTY, Publishers. 


Ninth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. Py Ropert G. Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., 
&c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
London: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


qV ERY DAY.—* This is not ordinary 
writing.”"—Pall Matt Gazette. ** Decidedly not 
every-day work "—Fun.——*“ Abundance of good read- 
ing in the book.”—Spectator. Cloth, 38; boards, 1s 6d. 
REMINGTON, 7 Arundel Street, Strand. 


sia HOUSEHOLD LIBRARY OF 
EXPOSITION. 

The LIFE of DAVID, as reflected in his 
Psalms. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D., Man- 
chester. Price 33 6d. 

ADAM, NOAH, and ABRAHAM: Readings 
in the Book of Genesis. By Joseru Parker, D.D., 
London. Price 3s; in a few days. 

Edinburgh: Macniven and Wat.ace, 144 Princes 
Street. 


BEST and CHEAPEST BOOK of the SEASON. 
se KK COMPLETE WORKS of Dr. 
CHANNING, 848 Pages, sent carriage free to 

any part of the United Kingdom. Single copy, Is 4d ; 
twenty copies, £1; 120 copies, £5.—Address, Rev. R. 
SPEARS, 19 Mornington Road, Bow Road, London, 
May also be had at all Smith and Son's Bookstalls, 
and of all Booksellers. 











HURCH RE FORM. Uv N ION alle er- 

sons desirous of obtaining Copies of the REPORT, 
just published, may obfain them free on application to 
the Hon. Sees., Rev. E. R. DIGGLE, 36 Dorset Square, 
Regent's Park, London; A. GREY, Esq, M.P., 
Brooks's Club, St, James's Street, London, W.; A. 
TOYNBEE, Esq., Balliol College, Oxfurd. 


OC ITY of LONDON SCHOOLS.—See 
J the BUILDER (44, by post 43d), for View and 
Plans now decided on; View of Screen, Hoxne Church, 
and of Boys’ School, Arundel; a Word for Sir Joshua ; 
the Water jSupply Question; Royal Academy: Gros- 
venor Gallery; Party Walls; Inspection ia Theory and 
Practice; Portobello; Haddon Hall, &c.—46 Catherine 
Street, and all Newsmen. 


ILLIAM 8S. BURTON 

respectfully invites inspection of his STOCK 
of CHIMNEY PIECES, Interiors, and Modern 
GRATES, FENDERS, TILES, and CURBS for 
Hearths :— 

GRATES.—Register and Hob Grates, with Tile 
Panels. 

IN DEPENDENT or Dog Grates, in Berlin Black, 
Black and Brass, all Brass, Steel, and Ormulu, 
(Upwards of 50 New Designs on Show. ) 

TILE PANELS for Ditto, Hand Painted or Printed. 
(Several special designs.) 

FENDER CURBS for Tile Hearths, in Steel, Brass, 
Berlin Black, and Marble of various kinds. 

TILE HEARTHS.—An assortment of 50 Tile 
Hearths, all differing in design, ready laid for in- 
spec 
PeHIMNEY PIECES in Foreign and English Mar- 
bles, early English, Oak and Walnut, inlaid China 
Tiles, Repoussé or engraved Brass Panels, and 
Bevelled Glass Plates. 

Most of the above are so arranged as to give the 
viewer a complete idea of the general effect of the 
articles when fixed, 


AMPS.—NEW DESIGNS. 
KEROSINE, Patent DUPLEX, MODERATOR, 


and others in = Ormolu, Crystal, and Porcelaiz, 
from 2s 6d to £ 





COLZA OIL, iihest AER cn iecianieres 23 8d per gal. 
KEROSINE do. .» Water- — safe, 
inodorous... ese <a 


s ld ‘ 
Od 


” 





In Drums, &e. 


ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, General 

Furnishing Ironmonger, 39 Oxford Streec, 

W., &. Catalogues, containing 850 Lilustrations, 
post free, 
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FIFTH AND CHEAP EDITION, 
price 5s. 


WITH THE ARMIES OF 
THE BALKANS, 
AND AT GALLIPOLI IN 1877-1878. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel FIFE-COOKSON. 
With Maps, Plans, and Original Illustrations. 





“ An interesting representation of personal 
experiences and a trustworthy work of refer- 
ence.” —Times. 


“Full of valuable instruction for soldiers, 


and abounding in suggestive information for 


all those, whether soldiers or civilians, who 
are interested in the future of the Eastern 
Question and of the Turkish Empire.”—Daily 
News. 

“Will be found of unusual interest.’’— 
Morning Post. 

“‘The illustrated anecdotes of personal 
adventure are welltold and amusing. ..... 
The numerous maps are accurate and valu- 
able.”’—Vanity Fair. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., 





NEW NOVELS, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


x 
In 2 volumes, post 8yo, 17s. 


DAVID ARMSTRONG ; or, Before the 


Dawn. 


1. 
In 3 volumes, post 8vo, 258 6d. ° 


REATA: What's ina Name. By E. 
D. GERARD, Originally published in Blackwood's 
Magazine. 

Il, 
In 3 volumes, post 8vo, 25s 6d, 


A DREAMER. By Katherine Wylde. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
45 George Street, Edinburgh, and 37 Paternoster Row, 
London. 


COMPLETE IN TWELVE VOLUMES. 


TALES FROM ‘“ BLACKWOOD.” 
New Series. Comprising Eighty-nine Tales, by 
Various Authors. 12 Volumes, handsomely bound 
in extra cloth, price 30s, 

Sold also in 24 Shilling Parts, each completa in 
itself,and containing several Tales of absorbing 
interest. 





Times.—“ The most engaging and unobtrusive of 
travelling companions." 

Athen#um.—" Ranging from grave to gay, from 
mystic to absurd, the stories are for all manner of 
moods and for every order of taste.’’ 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London, 


M*® SPENCER’S NEW WORKS. 
Just publishe1, 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 
CEREMONIAL INSTITUTIONS. Being 
Part IV. of the PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. (The 
First Portion of Vol. Il.) By Hrerpert SPENCER. 
Also, Second Thousand, 8vo, cloth, 8s. 


The DATA of ETHICS. Being the First 
Portion of the PRINCIPLES of ETHICS. By 
HERBERT SPENCER. i 





The DOCTRINE of EVOLUTION.—Mr. 
HERBERT SPENCER’S WORKS. 
FIRST PRINCIPLES. 16:. 
PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY. 2 vols., 34s. 
PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. 2 vols., 36:. 
PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. Vol. I. 21s. 
CEREMONIAL INSTITUTIONS, 7s, 
The DATA of ETHICS. 83, 
OTHER WORKS, 
SOCIAL STATICS. 10s. 
EDUCATION. 63. (Cheap Edition, 2s 64.) 
ESSAYS. 2 vols., 163. 
ESSAYS (Third Series). 8s. 
A detailed list of Mr Spencer’s Works may be had 
on application. 
Wituiams and Noraatr, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh, 





Now ready. 


VARIOTOMY (Correspondence on). 

By the Jate Dr. LAWSON Capz, M.D., Mr, T. 

SPENCER WELLS, F.R.O.S., and Mr. Grorer R. Jesse, 

Hon. Sec. Society for Abolition of Vivisection. Price 6d. 

London: PICKERING and CO., 196 Piccadilly; and 
Mr. Geores R., Jesse, Henbury, Macclesfield. 








JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES, 


WITH MAPS, &c. 
The ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. | NORTH WALES. The Complete Guide, 


The Complete Guide, cloth, 7s. de Hee ak 
In Four Sections, 1s 6d each. 


A Smaller Guide, paper, 2s 6d; cloth 
A Smaller Guide, 1s 6d. 3s 6d. , 


The ISLE of MAN, cloth, 5s, 
CARLISLE, GILSLAND, the ROMAN; ASmallerGuide, paper, 2s; cloth, 2s6¢, 
WALL, and NEIGHBOURHOOD, cloth, 5s, 


The ISLE of WIGHT, cloth, 5s, 
A Smaller Guide, 2s. | A Smaller Guide, paper, 2s; cloth, 2s 6d, 


‘* The directions are so clear as to be unmistakeable to the meanest capacity, and whoever goes over the 
ground in the genial and intelligent company of Mr, Jenkinson will return home not only a wiser anda stronger 
map, but will have become master of an experience that will be to him a joy for ever.” —Times. 


“The care which Mr, Jenkinson has expended on the work is remarkable. It would seem that whenever a doubt 
could be solved by a walk of fifty or a hundred miles, he has not hesitated to take it...... The result of his labour 
is apparent onevery page. The general arrangement of the volume is admirable; the maps are good, but per- 
haps the most striking feature of the book—a feature, indeed, which distinguishes it from almost all other 
guides—is the clear and careful manner in which the traveller is directed over mountain paths and sheep-tracks 
through lonely valleys and across desolate moors,”—Pull Mall Gazette. : 


“Excellent! Every possible item of iaformation which the tourist or visitor can wantis given. He can 
satisfy himself about all the details of the journey, the accommodation to be found, and the price to be paid, 
and then may turn to a very full and well-executed account of the history, antiquities, and scenery. After 
every spot, with its associations and natural features, has been described, there is a chapter giving instruction 
for a tour—always of an attractive kind when it can be takea.”—Spectator. 


“Mr. Jenkinson has already proved himself possessed of a rare facility for the work of guide-book making. 
The handy volume before us is quite equal to those previously published ; itis evidently the result of conscientious 
work and minute painstaking; the author has gone over all the ground described, and made himself well 
acquainted with all the historical and antiquarian knowledge which adds interest to the various places re- 
ferred to."—Nature. 


“* Practical’ is the true title of the guide. From its preface to its finish it is full of practical advice, replete 
with good information, trustworthy and sound, respecting ths various places visited. It is not only a useful 
companion, an almost indispensable one to the tourist, but itis also a most readable and interesting book."— 
Liverpool Albion. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





THIRD EDITION. 
ODE O F LIF E. 


By the AUTHOR of “The EPIC of HADES.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


T H EB 


“The many who have found what seemed to them of value and of use in the previous writings of the 
author of the + Epic of Hades’ may confidently turn to this, his latest, and in his own view, his most mature 
work, It is full of beauty of thought, feeling, and language.”"—Daily News. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR MAY. 


New Edition now ready, postage free. 





The New Edition of Mudie’s Library Circular contains a complete list of Recent Works 
of General Interest in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and 
the Higher Class of Fiction added to the Library from January, 1879, to the present time. 





CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR MAY. 


New Edition now ready, postage free. 


The New Edition of Mudie’s Clearance Catalogue offers Clean Second-hand Copies of 
Canon Farrar’s St. Paul, The Letters of Charles Dickens, Memoirs of Mrs. Tait, Dixon’s 
Royal Windsor, Senior’s Conversations, and very many other leading Books of the Past and 
Present Seasons at greatly reduced prices. 





MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


City Office: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 








NOW OPEN. 





Subscription to the CEROULAING EARRING ..t.ccncnsmneneneasnenonone {0 aaa 


Subscription to ALL THE CLUB PRIVILEGES, available for both Ladies and) Two Guineas 


Gentlemen, and comprising READING and WRITING ROOMS, and a REFER. per annum, 
WINOB DEBRARY s...ccfeccscseeansnens ities Pete Ree tee Sita sisiced 

Subscription to ALL THE CLUB PRIVILEGES as above, together with the) Three Guineas 
right to Six Volumes, delivered free from the Circulating Library ........ avboseose exeveen per annum. 


Faller details of Subscription on application to the Secretary, 


; The GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, Limited, NEW BOND STREET. 
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EMILY PFEIFFER’S WORKS. 





SECOND EDITION, Revised, crown Svo, és, 
A : ‘ | 
GLAN ALARCH: His Silence and: 
Sovg. j 

‘ iit with keen and continuous interest ..... 
It ines in picture, profound in its lessons...... 
with rare constructive powers and subtle use of | 


“British Quarterly. : i 
ire makes a al addition to our possessions.”"— 


Acedomt tinct and valuable contribution to modern 
oetry...... Mrs. Pfeiffer has a fair chance of herding 

Pith the Immortals."— Contemporary Review. 
«Passion and strength, and the lines flow on with 

sweetness and grace." —Spectator. P é Meio 
« We close it with a sense of lingering satisfaction. : 

—Daily Telegraph. ; ; 
Reine description united to poetic fancy of | 
i der. '—Scotsman. 

a book is a grand who'e.”"—Welshman. | 
« Edel, gedankenreich. und yon wabrhaft poetischem 

Schwunge."—Deutsche Rundschau. 


SECOND EDITION, Revised and Enlarged, crown 
S8vo, 6s. 


63 


GERARD’S MONUMENT, and other 
POEMS. 


«“+¢Gerard’s Monument’ has stopped and held me in } 
the midst of most pressing occupations, as the wed- 
ding guest was stopped and held by the eye of the! 
Ancient Mariner""—Lorp LYTYIon. 

“. think it a remarkable production, and hope it 
will be republished here.”—PROFESSOR H. J. W.LONG- | 
FELLOW. a 

“ An original and well-told story, with an entrancing | 
plot......To a delicate tasteand refined feeling is added 
a high degree of literary skill and genuine imaginative | 
power. Mirs. Pfeiffer pleases palates that scarcely care 
to quench their thirst with anything less than the | 
nectar of the Gods."—7imes. } 

“It is long since we have read poems with such | 
intense pleasure,”—Liverpool Albion. 

‘A picture which Mr. Millais might transmute into | 
canvas and colour.”—Spectator. 

“The author holds a commission from the Muses, 
and her songs are her youchers.”—Standard. 


London: C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


SECOND EDITION, crown Svo, és. 
POEMS, including ‘‘The Red Ladye, " 


“Ode to the Tenton Women,” * The ark 
Christmas, 1874," &e. 

** Searcely a poem which is not full of beauties of 
thought and expression, and some are master-pieces 
of lyric poetry.”"—Scotsman. 

“Mrs. Pfeiffer has undoubtedly the true spirit of a 
singer.”"—Saturday Review. 

“ Marked by high imagination."—Pull Mall Gazette. 

“ Writes with delightful results...... ‘Broken Light’ 
es pecizlly lovely."—Evaminer. 

“ Mrs. Pfeiffer has power, and is an intent and subtle 
thinker, which every reader will heartily admit, after 
reading ‘ The Crown of Song; or, the Dark Christmas 
of 1874.'"—Nonconformist. 

“We have here passion which reminds us of 
Shelley."—Morning Post. 


QUARTERMAN’S GRACE, and other 
POEMS; including “Madonna Dfinya,” “The 
Vision of Dawn,” and “ Translations from Heiue.” 


8vo, 5s. 

‘A note of true poetry, impossible to mistake."— 
Examiner. 

“ Pathetic and graceful. ‘Madonna Dinya ’ one is 
inclined to learn by heart, so as to have it always with 
one.” —Graphic. 

«“ The Heine translations have a fidelity and felicity 
unequalled by any previous author.’’—Scotsman. 

“Fine thought, careful workmanship, and true 
feeling.’ —British Quarterly. 

** Nothing could be better than the conception of 
the young girl Grace. The Heine translations come 
as near to doing justice to the mingled fancy, wit, and 
diablerie of Heine as we may expect.’’—Spectator. 

“Let no one fail to read ‘Madonna Diinya.’ It 
entitles the author to rank among the foremost of 
living poets.’’—Boston Women’s Journal. 


SONNETS and SONGS. A New 


Edition. 16mo, handsomely printed and bound 
in cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 
‘* Mrs. Pfeiffer’s sonnets are, to our mind, among 
the finest in the language.’’—Spectator. 
“‘A more perfect volume, in *‘ matter and manner,’ 


| it would be difficult to find.”"—Liverpool Albion. 


“A rare combination of strength and fire in 
thought with grace of form.’’—Svotsman. 


HODDER and STOUGHTON have just Published: 


The RELIGIONS of CHINA: 


Confucianism and Taoism 


Described and Compared with Christianity. By JAMES LeGcar, LL.D., Professor of the Chinese Language 
and Literature in the University of Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HISTORY of the RISE of the HUGUENOTS. By Henry 


M. BalrD, Professor in the University of New York. 


2 vols, crown 8vo, lds, with Maps. 


OLD TESTAMENT PROPHECY: Its Witness as a Record 


of Divine Fore-Knowledge. With Notes on the Genuineness of the Book of Daniel and the Prophecy of 
the Seventy Weeks. By Rev. STANLEY LEATHES, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul's; Professor of Hebrew 


at King’s College, London. Demy Svo, 10s 6d. 


SPENT in the SERVICE: a 


D.D., Dean of Cork. By Rev. F. R. WYNNE, M.A. 


Memoir of Achilles Daunt, 


Cheap Edition, 5s, with Portrait. 


“*A most interesting memoir...... Unusually well-written and readable.”’—(@uardian. 
‘Dr. Daunt was so remarkable, in fact s0 admirable a man, that we have no hesitation in saying that this 


Memoir is worth reading.’’—Spectator. 


FOSSIL MEN and their MODERN REPRESENTATIVES. 


An Attempt to illustrate the Characters and Condition of Pre-historic Men in Europe by those of the 


American Races. By J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 7s 6d. 


, F.G.S., Author of “ The Story of the Earth and Man.” 


The HUMAN BODY and its FUNCTIONS. Lectures to 


Young Men. By H. SINCLAIR PATERSON, M.D. This day, price 2s 6d, cloth. 








“The GREEK CHURCH in RUSSIA and SIBERIA.” By 


Rev. HENRY LANSDELL. 


Founded upon Personal Observation during three 
extended Tours in the Russian Empire, 


is commenced in the MAY Number of the 


CLERGYMAN’S MAGAZINE, Monthly, 1s. 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 





LIFE AND LABOURS OF HENRY VENN, 8.D. 


Now ready, in 1 vo). 8vo, with Autotype Portrait, price 18s. 


THE MISSIONARY 


SECRETARIAT OF 


HENRY VENN, B.D., 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s and Hon. Sec. of the Church Missionary Society. 


By the Rev. W.. 


KNIGHT, M.A, 


Formerly Sec. of the C.M.Soce. 
With an Introductory Biographical Chapter and other Additions by Mr. Venn's Sone, 


London: LONGMANS and CO, 





TRUBNER AND COS LIST. 


The OBER-AMMERGAU PASSION PLAY, 1880. 
MIRACLE PLAYS and SACRED 


DRAMAS: an Historical Survey. By Dr. KARL 
HAse, Translated from the German by A. W. 
JACKSON, and edited by the Rev. W. W. JACKSON, 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Post 8vo, cloth, 
9s. [Now ready. 


The ENGLISHMAN and the SCANDI- 
NAVIAN;; or, a Comparison of Anglo-Saxon and 
Old-Norse Literature.- By FREDERICK METCALFR, 
M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, Trans. 
lator of “Gallus” and “Charicles,” Author of 
“ The Oxonian in Iceland,” &c. 8vo, cloth, 18s. 

‘ [Vow ready. 





EXTRACTS from the CORAN in the 
ORIGINAL, with English Rendering. Compiled 
by Sir WILtraM Murr, K.C.S.L., LL.D., Author of 
“The Life of Mahomet,” Crown 8vo, cloth, 38 6d. 

[ Now ready. 


CHINESE BUDDHISM: a Volume of 
Sketches, Historical, Descriptive, and Critical, 
By the Rev. JOsepH EDKINS, D.D. Post 8vo, 
cloth. [Nearly ready. 








OUTLINES of the HISTORY of 
RELIGION to the SPREAD of the UNIVERSAL 
RELIGIONS. By C. P. Treve, Dr. Theol., Leiden. 
Translated from the Dutch by J. ESTLINCARPRN- 
TER, M.A. Second Edition, post Svo, cloth, 73 6d. 


METRICAL TRANSLATIONS from 
SANSKRIT WRITERS. With an Introduction, 
many Prose Versions, and Parallel! Passages from 
Classical Authors. By J. Muir, D.C.L., LL.D., &e~ 

Post 8vo, cloth, 14s. 





MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS relating 
to INDIAN SUBJECTS. By B. H. Hovason, lata 
British Minister at Nepal. 2 vols. post Svo, cloth,, 
28s. 





The LIFE or LEGEND of GAUDAMA, 
the Buddha of the Burmese. With Annotations, 
the Ways to Neibban, and Notice on the Phon- 
gyies, or Burmese Monks. By the Right Rev. P- 
BIGAND&T, Bishop of Ra:natha, Vicar Ap. of Ava 
and Pegu. Third Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 
21s. 





MODERN INDIA and the INDIANS: 
being a Series of Impressions, Notes, and Essays.. 
By Monier WI utaAMms, D.C.L., Hon. LL.D. of the 
University of Calcutta, Boden Professor of San- 
tkrit in the University of Oxford. Third Edition, 
revised, post 8vo, with Lilustrations and Map, 
cloth, 14s. 





The GREAT AFRICAN ISLAND: 
CHAPTERS on MADAGASCAR. By the Rev, 
JAMES Sipree, Jun.. of the London Missionary 
Society, Author of “ Madagascar and its People,” 
&c. Demy 8vo, with Maps and L)Justratious, 
cloth, 12s. 


ACROSS THE ZODIAC: the Story of a 
Wrecked Record. Deciphered, Translated, and 
Edited by PERCY GreG, Author of the “ Devil's 
Advocate.” 2 vols. crown Svo, cloth, 21s. 

The DEVIL’S ADVOCATE. By Percy 
Gro, Author of “Interleaves.” 2 yols. crown 
8vo, cloth, 21s. 


SELECTIONS from the KORAN. By 
EvWARD WILLIAM LANE, Author of an “ Arabic- 
English Lexicon,” &c. New Edition, revised and 
enlarged, with au Introduction by STANLEY LANB 

POOLE. Post 8vo, cloth, 93, 








RECOLLECTIONS of TRAVEL in 
NEW ZEALAND and AUSTRALIA. By JAMES 
Coutts CRAWFORD, late Member of the Legisla- 
tive Council of New Zealand, Resident Magistrate, 
Wellington, &c. 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, 
cloth, 186. 


ILLUSTRATIONS of the PHYSIO- 
LOGY of RELIGION, in Sections. Adapted for 
the Use of Schools. Part L By Henry Les, 
F.R.C.8., formerly Professor of Surgery, Royal 
College of Surgeons, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 33 6a. 








CONTRIBUTIONS to the HISTORY 
of the DEVELOPMENT of the HUMAN BACE. 
Lectures and Dissertations. By LAZARUS GBIGBR. 
Translated from the Second Edition by Davip 
ASHER, Ph.D. Post 8vo, cloth. (in the press. 


EVOLUTION and INVOLUTION. 
By GgoOrGE THOMSON, Author of “The World of 
Being,” &c. Crown 8y0, cloth, 5s. 








London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 
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MACMILLAN AND 
PUBLICATIONS. 


MESSRS. CO.’S 


ENGLISH POETS. 


Selections, with Critical Introductions by Various Writers ; and a General 
Introduction, by MATTHEW ARNOLD, Edited by T. H. Warp, M.A. 
In 4 vols. crown 8yo, price 7s 6d each. 


Vol. I.—CHAUCER to DONNE. 
Vol. II.—BEN JONSON to DRYDEN. 


(Yow ready. 


(Now ready. 


In 8vo, with Portrait, price 12s 6d. 


FRANCIS DEAK: Hungarian Statesman. 


A Memoir, with Preface by M. E. GRANT Durr, M.P. 


“A welcome, bright. enthralling and opportune book.” —£raminer. 


The PARABLES of OUR LORD, interpreted 


in View of their Relations to Each Other. By HENRY CALDERWOOD, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [Vow ready. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


SToprorD A. BROOKE. 
demy 8vo, 7s 6d. 


By the Rev. 


Printed on hand-made paper, 
|Vow ready. 


Large paper Edition. 


NEW VOLUME of the GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 


SHELLEY, POEMS from. Selected and 


Arranged, by STOPFORD A. BROOKE, 18mo, cloth extra, 4s 6d. [Now ready. 


The PURGATORY of DANTE. With 


Translation and Notes, by A. J. Butter, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8yo, 12s 6d, 


“ This is a work of real importance to English readers and students of the 
great poet of the Middle-Ages ; indeed, if we were to say that it is, within its 
limits, the most scholarly specimen of Dantesque literature extant in the 
English language, we should hardly be praising it beyond its deserts.”— 
Atheneum, 


Now ready, in crown 8vo, prico 7s 6d. 


The GIFTS of CIVILISATION, and other 


Sermons and Lectures, delivered at Oxford and in St. Paul's Cathedral. By 
the Very Rey. R. W. CHuRcH, M.A., D.C.L. 


CALDERON ; an Essay on his LIFE and 


GENIUS. With Translations from his “ Life's a Dream” and the “ Great 
Theatre of the World.” By the ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN, Second Edition, 
Revised and Improved, Extra feap. 8vo, 5s 6d, 


The DEFENCE of ROME, and other 
Poems, By ERNEST MYERS, Author of “The Puritans,” &, Extra feap. 
8vo, 5s. (Now ready. 


In crown 8yo0, price 2s 6d. 


WATER SUPPLY. By J. H. Balfour 


Browne, Barrister-at-Law. 


NEW NOVEL.—ENGA. By the Author of 


“The Harbour Bar.” 2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s. [Now ready. 


NEW NOVEL.—VIDA: Study of a Girl, By 


Amy DUNSMUIR. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s. 


“ ¢ Vida’ is a curiously pleasing book...... It is to the writer's credit that her 
sentiment is never maudlin, and that touches, which may be called trivial or 
even puerile in themselves have their value, in relation to the development of 
a character which is singularly attractive."—Saturday Review. 


MACMILLAN’S SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


NEW VOLUME. 
RODERICK HUDSON. By Henry James, Jun. 


Crown 8vo, 


ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by 


Joun Moriry. New Volume :— 


COWPER. By Goldwin Smith. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





GEORGE BELL AND SONS’ BOOKS. 


Third Edition, crown 8yo, 4s 6d. 


PLATO’S PROTAGORAS. The Greek Text 


Revised, with an Analysis and English Notes, by WILLIAM WAYT 
Professor of Greek, University College, London, formerly Follow'ct sine 
College, Cambridge, and Assistant-Master at Eton. es 


(Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO.) 





In Bohn's Library binding, or neat blue cloth, 3s 6d per vol. 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES. Translated from the 


Greek, with Notes and a Life of Plutarch, by AUBREY STEWART, M.A, late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the late GxorGe Lona, MA 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. In 4 vols. Vol. I. now ready. 





In Bobn’s Library binding, or neat grey cloth, 3 vols., 3s 6d each. 


CUNNINGHAM’S LIVES of the MOST 


EMINENT BRITISH PAINTERS. Revised Edition, Annotated and Con- 
tinued, by Mrs. CHARLES HEATON. 





NEW WORK on EVOLUTION. 


The CONSTITUTION of the EARTH; 


Being an Interpretation of the Laws of God in Nature, by which the Earth 
and its Organic Life have been Derived from the Sun by a Progressive 
Development. By ROBERT WARD, Aathor of an ‘‘ Essay on the Constitution 


of the Earth,” published in 1844. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 





Crown 8yo, 3s. 
A WREATH of SONGS. By the Cam- 
BRIDGE LoTos Crus. 


(Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO.) 





BOTANICAL WORKS. 
SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY, containing a Descrip- 
y 


tion and Life-size Coloured Drawing of every British Plant. Edited 
T. BosweE tu (late Syme), LL.D., F.L.8., &c. Eleven volumes, £22 83; or in 
Eighty-three Parts, 5s each. 


The COTTAGE GARDENERS’ DICTIONARY, with a 


Supplement, containing all the New Plants and Varieties down to the Year 
1869. Edited by G. W. Jounson. Post 8vo, 6s 6d. 


MY GARDEN: its PLAN and CULTURE, together with 
a General Description of its Geology, Botany, and Natural History. By 
ALFRED Smez, F.R.S. Illustrated with more than 1,500 Engravings on 
Wood. Fourth Thousand, imp. 8vo, 21s. 


‘The BOTANISTS’ POCKET BOOK. By W. R. Hayward. 


Containing, arranged in a tabulated form, the botanical name, common name, 
soil and situation, colour, growth, and time of flowering of Every Plant, 
arranged under its own Order. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, limp cover, 4s 6a. 


RAMBLES in SEARCH of WILD FLOWERS, and How 
to DISTINGUISH THEM. By MarGarer Puvrs, author of ‘‘ Rambles in 
Search of Flowerless Plants,” ‘British Grasses,’’ &c. With Ninety-six 
coloured Figures and numerous Cats. Third Edition. Large post 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“ This little book has already, we are pleased to note, attained its third edition 

We sincerely wish it that continuance of public favour which it so well deserves.’ 

—Saturday Review. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





NEW NOVEL, 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


DUKE’S CHILDREN. 
BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


BY 
THE 


3 vols (This day 


THERE’S RUE FOR YOU. 
BY Mrs. ARTHUR KENNARD. 


2 vols [Next week. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 193 Piccadilly. 





Sixth Thousand, Revised and Enlarged, price 1s, post free. 


THOUGHTS ON THEISM: 


WITH SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS A PUBLIC RELIGIOUS SERVICE IN 
HARMONY WITH MODERN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
“An exceedingly interesting pamphlet."—Z cho. : 
“ The compilers of this able and suggestive treatise have recognised and endeay- 
oured to meet a manifest need of the times.”—Sussex Datly News. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS 


gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Examination Questions, Drawings, Plans, 
Specifications. ofc ec 
This process has been adopted by her Majesty's Government, on the reco ~ 
mendation of a Treasury Commission; and tho Government have paid tho 
Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for tho privilege of using it throughout all their 
Departments. f 
No long preparation. No tedious washing-off. Full particulars post free. 


CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 
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LIST 


298, 


. Davip Hume. 
. THE ENGLISH FLOWER-GARDEN. 
THE MARQUESS WELLESLEY. 
THE BooK OF COMMON PRAYER. 
. MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE REMUSAT. 
6. THE CHINESE IN C&NTRAL ASIA, 
THE TAXATION OF INDIA. 
THE SLAVONIC MENACE TO EUROPE. 
. THE CONSERVATIVE DR&FEAT. 


The CONVOCATION PRAYER-BOOK. With altered 


Rubrics, showing the Book if amended in couformity with the Recommenda- 
tions of the Convocations of Canterbury and York, in 1879. Post 8vo, 5s. 


LIFE of SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, D.D., Late Bishop of 


Winchester. By Canon ASHWELL, Fifth Thousand. Portrait. Vol.I. 8vo, 15s. 


NILE GLEANINGS: the Ethnology, History, and Art of 


Ancient Egypt, as revealed by its Paintings and Bas-Roliefs, By VILLIERS 
STuART, of Dromana, M.P, With 58 Coloured Plates, &c., royal 8vo, 31s 6d. 


The CIVIL and POLITICAL CORRESPONDENCE and 
MEMORANDA of F. M. the DUKE of WELLINGTON, K.G. Edited by his 
Son. Vol. VIII., 1831-32, 8yo, 20s. 


MEMOIRS of EDWARD, CATHERINE, and MARY 


STANLEY. By the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 9s. 


ecenrtaw ®e hs 


=) 


The GOSPEL of St. JOHN, and the ACTS of the APOSTLES. 
By Canon WESsTCOTT and the BisHoP of CHESTER. Forming a Volume of the 
* Speaker's Commentary.” Medium 8vo, 20s. 


A LADY’S LIFE in the ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


ISABELLA Bind. Third £dition. Illustrations. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


By 


The RIVER of GOLDEN SAND. A Narrative of a Journey 
through China to Burmah. By Captain WM. GILL, R.E., with an Introductory 
Preface by Colonel] YULE, C.B. Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


The SYNOPTIC GOSPELS.—The DEATH of CHRIST.— 
The WORTH of LIFE.—DESIGN in NATURE, and other ESSAYS. By the 
ARCHBISHOP of YORK. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


The THIRD VOLUME of the STUDENT’S COMMENTARY 
on the OLD TESTAMENT; Job to Song of Solomon, Abridged from the 
“Speaker's Commentary.’ Edited by JOHN M, FULLER, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
7s 6d. 


The METALLURGY of SILVER and GOLD. By John 


Percy, F.R.S. Llustrations, §vo, 30s. 


The SECOND VOLUME of Dr. WM. SMITH’S 
DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY. Edited by. Rev. Professor 
Wace, M.A. (To be completed in 4 vols.) Medium 8vo, 31s 6d. 


The SECOND and CONCLUDING VOLUME of Dr. WM. 
SMITH'S DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES, Edited by Arch- 
deacon CHEETHAM, M.A. Illustrations, medium S8vo, 42s. 


RHEINSBERG; MEMORIALS of FREDERICK the 
GREAT and PRINCE HENRY of PRUSSIA. By ANDREW HAMILTON, 2 
vols. crown 8yo, 21s. 


MEMOIR of ROBERT MILMAN, D.D., late Bishop of 


Caleutta. By Frances Marta MItMaNn. Map, 8yo, 12s. 


HISTORY of BRITISH COMMERCE, and the Economic 


Progres3 of the Nation, from 1763 to 1878. By LEONE Levi, F.S.A. New 
Edition, Diagrams, 8vo, 18s. 


TWENTY YEARS in the WILD WEST of IRELAND; 


or, Life in Connaught. By Mrs. Hovsroun. Crown 8yo, 9s. 


A HISTORY of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY among the 
GREEKS and ROMANS, from the Earliest Ages till the Fall of the Roman 
Empire. By E. H. Buyeury, F.R.G.S. Maps, 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. 


The ASCENT of the MATTERHORN. By Edward 


Wurmrer. Illustrations, medium 8vo, 10s 6d. 


St. CHRYSOSTOM: his Life and Times. A Sketch of 


the Church and the Empire in the Fourth Century. By Rey, W. R. W. 
STEPHENS, M.A. Second Edition, Portrait, 8vo, 123. 
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TOURISTS’ GUIDES. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 33 6d. 


STANFORD’S TOURISTS’ GUIDE TO 
DEVONSHIRE, 
UTH AND NORTH. 


By N. R. WORTH, F.G.S., 


Author of “ History of Plymouth,” “ The Progress of Mining Skill in the West of 
England,” &c, 


With Two Maps, and Plan of Exeter Cathedral. 


sO 





STANFORD’S TWO-SHILLING SERIES. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth. 


CORNWALL AND THE SCILLY ISLES. 


Containing full Information concerning all the principal Places and 
Objects of Interest in the County. 
WALTER H. TREGELLAS, 
Chief Draughtsman, War Office. 
Second Edition. with Map. 


By 


“An eminently readable book, into which the writer has compressed much 
valuable information not often found in works of the kind. Mr. Tregellas has 
the advantage of being perfectly familiar with his subject, and to local knowledge 
adds a keen appreciation of the requirements of tourists. The routes are so 
clearly laid down, that those who follow them need not fear that they will miss 
any feature of geological, antiquariau, commercial, or artistic interest.”"—T7i- 
Examiner 


CHANNEL ISLANDS. By Benjamin Clarke. With Map. 


“The publication of this extremely useful little guide, full as it is of all kinds 
of practical information, will be likely to increase the number of visitors to these 
gems of ocean.’’—Times. 


DERBYSHIRE. By J. Charles Cox, Author of “ Notes on 
the Churches of Derbyshire.’’ With Map. 
“The guide is excellent, and one of ‘the best and most sensible ever written to 
help the tourist in his rambles through one of the most attractive counties in 
England.’’— Manchester Examiner. 


DEVON, NORTH. By R. N. Worth, F.G.S., &c, Author 
of “ History of Plymouth,” ‘‘ The Progress of Mining Skill in the West of 
England,’ &e. With Map. 

“Interesting to the general reader, as well as valuable to the tourists. It is 
full of information of the most acceptable kind, is well printed, excellently 
arranged, and contains a capital map.’’— Western Daily Mercury. 


DEVON, SOUTH. By R. N. Worth, F.G.S., &. With 
Map and Plan of Exeter Cathedral. 
“ Admirably complete and thoroughly practical, being based, to an unusually 
large extent, on personal experience and observation. A veritable Baedeker oi 
Devonshire.”"— Western Morning News. 


> 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 
F.RG.S., Author of Practica! Guides to “ 
« The Isle of Wight,” &c. With Map. 
“In a neat and comprehensive form, this volume will be found to satisfy the 
wants of tourists who may desire tocoverthe largest area in the shortest time, 
and not miss anything by the way,”—Licerpool Albion. 


KENT. By G. Phillips Bevan, F.G.S. With Map and 
Pians of Canterbury aud Rochester Cathedrals. 

“There is perhips no other county which offers so many interesting an? 
attractive, as well as easily accessible, spots to a London holiday-maker as Ken, 
and a cheap and portable guide-book such as Mr. Bevan's will be welcome to this 
class."—Saturday Review. 


NORFOLK. , By Walter Rye. With Map and Plan of 
Norwich Cathedral. 


“Mr. Rye’s guide is real'y a charming little volume, cheap, very handy, very 
readable, and verycomplete. It is sure to command an enormous sale among 
excursiouists on the Great Eastern line.”—Nor/fulk Chronicle. 


ROUND ABOUT LONDON. within a Circle of Twelve 
Miles, with Specimens of Short Walking Excursions, and Visits to Hattleld, 
Knole, St. Alban's, and Windsor. By a FELLOW OF THE SOCIETY OF ANT!- 
QUARIES. With Map. 

*** Round about London’ is especially intended for the excursionist who wishes 
to turn to good account his Saturdsy half-holiday. This is not thetirst book «f 
the kind that has been published with this object, but it is the most concise and 
the most exact."—Pall Mall Guzetle. 


SURREY. By G. Phillips Bevan, F.G.S. With Two Maps. 

“ A pedestrian with th‘s little book in his pocket can scarcely make a mistake 
in his choice of excursions, and if be consult with sufficient care the two admir 
able maps, be is not likely to go astray.” —Spcctaior. 


SUSSEX. By G. F. Chambers, Author of ‘A Handbook 
for Eastbourne,” &c, With Map and Plan of Chichester Cathedral. 

‘Nicely planned for visits to the chief watering-places first, and then from 

east to west, throuzh the more central districts, afrerwards, ant with a general 
introduction of really considerable iuterest and co icisensss,”"—Grap tis. 


YORKSHIRE, NORTH and EAST RIDINGS. By G. 
PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.G.S. With Map and Pian of York Miaster. 

* All thatcan he desired in respect of portability and conciseness of description 
It contains a well-written description of the Ridings, and further, in connec 
with excursions to places of note, gives ample details upon matters which o 
tourist cught to know ut heis to have the full benefit of his excursions.’’—Leeds 
Mercury. 


YORKSHIRE, WEST RIDING. By G. Phillips Bevan, 
F.G.S. With Two Mapes. 

“ The information concerning every place of note within its boundary is concise 

and thoroughly to the point. it is we!l-arranged, haudy, convenient, chesp, aud 
strictly reliable, '—eliguary, 


By H. I. Jenkinson, 


North Wales," “ The Isle of Man,” 






London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W- 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 





UNDER THE SANCTION OF 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


THIRD EDITION, now ready, demy 8vo, with Three Portraits, a Fac-simile, and an Index, 18s. 


THE FIFTH AND LAST VOLUME OF THE 


LIFE oF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


By Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. Pr 





, THE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 


COMPLETION OF THE EDITION DE LUXE. 
In Twenty-four Volumes, imperial 8vo. 
Containing 248 Steel Engravings, 1,173 Wood Engravings, and 88 Coloured Mustrations. The Steel and Wood Engravings are all printed 
on real China paper. 
Only ONE THOUSAND Copies printed—each Set NUMBERED. 


The whole of the Twenty-four Volumes are now ready, and may be obtained through Booksellers. Any Bookseller will furnish information 
regarding terms, &c. 





A-NEW VOLUME OF SELECTIONS FROM MRS. BROWNING, 


A SELECTION from the POETRY of 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. SECOND SERIES (uniform with 
the First Series). Crown 8vo, 7s 6d; gilt edges, 8s 6d. (This day. 


A NEW VOLUME OF SELECTIONS FROM ROBERT BROWNING. 


A SELECTION from the POETICAL 


WORKS of ROBERT BROWNING. SECOND SERIES (uniform with the 
First Series). Crown 8vo, 7s 6d ; gilt edges, 8s 6d. (This day. 


PASSAGES from the PROSE WRITINGS of |! 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. Crown 8vo. (Shortly. 


Recommended as a Prize-Book for Schools and Colleges. 
THE BISHOP OF ST. ANDREWS ON SHAKSPEARE. 


SHAKSPEARE’S KNOWLEDGE and USE of; 


the BIBLE. By CHARLES Worpswortu. D.C.L., Bishop of St. Andrews, and 
Fellow of Winchester College. THIRD EDITION, with Appendix, containing 
additional I\lustrations and Tercentenary Sermon preached at Stratford-on- 
Avon. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. (This day. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF *LAW AND GOD.” 


REASONABLE SERVICE. By W. Pacer 
Roserts, M.A., Incumbent of St. Peter's, Vere Street, formerly Vicar of Eye, 
Suffolk. FOURTH EDITION. Crown 8vo, 6s. (Now ready. 


LIFE of Lieut.-Gen. Sir JAMES OUTRAM. 


By Major-General Sir FREDERIC J. GOLDSMID, C.B., K.C.S.I. 2 ag 8vo. 
Shortly, 


PHILOSOPHY of CHARLES DICKENS. By 


the Hon. ALBERT S. G. CANNING, Author of “ Philosophy of the Waverley 
Novels,” * Religious Strife in British History," &c. Crown 8vo. [Shortly. 


ALLAOODDEEN: a Tragedy; and other 


Poems. By the Author of “ Constance,” &c. Crown 8yo, 6s. [Vow ready, 


NEW and OLD: a Volume of Verse. By 


JoHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, M.A., Author of “ Renaissance in Italy.” Crown 
8vo, 9s. (immediately. 


NEW NOVELS. 
BEAUTY’S DAUGHTERS. By the Author of 


“Molly Bawn,” “ Airy Fairy Lilian,” “ Phyllis.” 3 vols. (Shortly. 


The WHITE MONTH. By the Author of 


“The Rose Garden,” “ Unawares.” Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. (Ready. 





MARTHA and MARY. 2 vols. (Ready. 


Now ready, 2? vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


HODGE AND HIS MASTERS. 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES, 
Author of “ The Gamekeeper at Home,” &c. 

“The one great charm of Mr. Jefferiés’ writing may be summed up in the 
single word ‘graphic.’ He has a rare power of description, and in ‘ Hodge and 
his Masters’ we find plenty of good reading."—Standard, 

“Mr, Jefferies knows his ground well and thoroughly, and writes with much of 
his wonted straightforwardness and assurance......Pleasant and easy reading 
throughout.”—Athenevym. 

“Two pleasant voiumes......Delightful peeps are here and there obtained of 
waving wheat-flelds, or an old-fashioned farmhouse, as morning lifts round 
Hodge's garden; in another sphere of art we should look in vain for their home. 
liness and beauty save on the canvases of Millet.”"—Academy. 

‘His chapters are full of shrewd observation, and they bring before the eye, by 
numerons artistic touches, the many phases of English country life in the tields, 
in the villages, and in the purely agricultural towas."—Daily News. 

‘A complete account of all the elements that go to make up the agricultural 
population of England. We have pictures of every class who live beyond cities. 
cenese A description of rural life as accurate as it is artistic, as practical and useful 
as it is pleasant and attractive. ‘This last work of the talented and keen observer 
has a yalue far surpassing his previous ones......Nothing so good has ever been 
written on the eudject, nothing in the least approaching to it. The book pos- 
sesses 2 charm and a freshness of its own, which forms a graceful setting to the 
many valuable gems of information it contains; and it will extend in cities a 
knowledge of the wants, of the de‘iciencvies, and of the virtues of our agricultural 
population."—Lxaminer. 


WORKS BY MISS THACKERAY. 
The Uniform Edition of Miss THACKERAY'S WORKS. 

Each Volume Illustrated with a Vignette Title-page drawn by Arthur Hughes, 
and engraved by J. Cooper. Large crown 8vo, 63 each, 

1. OLD KENSINGTON, | 5. BLUEBEARD’S KEYS; and other 


, v = ‘ Stories. 

2. The VILLAGE on the CLIFF. | 6. The STORY of ELIZABETH ; TWO 

3. OLD FRIENDS anda YOUN HOURS; FROM an ISLAND. 

3. FINE OLD FRIENDS ands YOUNG) > vor_ERS:and SPINSTERS; and 
| other Essays. 

4. TO ESTHER; and other Sketches. 8. MISS ANGEL; FULHAM LAWN. 


WORKS BY MRS. GASKELL. 


New and Uniform Edition, in 7 vols., each containing 4 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 
33 6d each, bound in cloth. 
1. Abit poe ee 5. MARY BARTON, &c. 
2. NO and § . 
3. SYLVIA’S LOVERS. | 6. RUTH, éc. 
4. CRANFORD, &c. 7. LIZZIE LEIGH, &c. 

Popular Editions of the following. Feap. 8vo, limp cloth, 2s 6d each. 
NORTH and SOUTH. The LIFE of CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
SYLVIA'S LOVERS. MARY BARTON, 

WIVES and DAUGHTERS. RUTH. 
MY LADY LUDLOW, &c 


WORKS BY THE BRONTE SISTERS. 


LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE, EMILY, and ANNE BRONTE. Library 
Edition, in 7 Vols. Each containing Five Illustrations. Large crown 
S8vo, price 58 each, 





JANE EYRE. By Charlotte Bronté. Bronté. With a PREFACE and 
SHIRLEY. By Charlotte Bronté. | MEMOIR of both Authors, by 
VILLETTE, By Charlotte Bronté. | Charlotte Bronté. 


The PROFESSOR, and POEMS, by | . 
Charlotte Bronté; and POEMS, by ee bok WILDFELL HALL. 


her Sisters and Father. | 
WUTHERING HEIGHTS, by Emily The LIFE of CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
Bronté, AGNES GREY, by Anne|_ By Mrs. Gaskell. 
Popular Edition, in 7 vols. feap. 800, limp cloth, 2s 6d each. 





WORKS 
BY THE LATE GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 


The STORY of GOETHE'S LIFE.) ARISTOTLE: a Obapter from the His- 
Crown 8yo, 7s 6d, tory of Science. ith Analyses of 

The LIFE of GOETHE, Third Edition,| Aristotle's Scientific Writings. Demy 
Revised according the Latest Docu- 8vo, 15s, X 
ments. lvol. With Portrait, 8vo,16s.| STUDIES in ANIMAL LIFE, With 

On ACTORS and the ART of ACTING. Coloured Frontispiece and other Lilus- 
Crown 890, 78 6d. trations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
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